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*EXPL.ANATION or SCIENTIFIC TERMS 


OCCURRING 
IN THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Abdomen, the belly. 


Aurelia, the ſtate of the Inſect, while changing from the 


Worm to the Moth, Fly, or Butterfly. 
Apterous, without wings. 
Antenne, horns or feelers. 
Cbryſalis, the ſame as Aurelia. | 
Cruſtaceous, covered with a ſhell, or a ſubſtance ſimilar to 
Fn | © | | 
Capitulum, a little head. 
 Elyrra, the caſes of the wings. 
Forceps, the forked tail of an inſect. 
Genus, ſeveral beings agreeing in one common character. 


Hymenoptera Inſecta, inſects having four membraneous 
wings. : 


Individual, ( 
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ExPIL.ANATION or SCIENTIFIC TERMS. 


OCCURRING 
IN THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Abdomen, the belly. 

Aurelia, the ſtate of the InſeQ, while changing from the 
Worm to the Moth, Fly, or Butterfly. 

 Apterous, without wings. 

Antennæ, horns or feelers. 

Cbryſalis, the ſame as Aurelia, 


Cruſtaceous, covered with a ſhell, or a ſubſtance ſimilar to 


| a ſhell. 
Capitulum, a little head, 
Elytra, the caſes of the wings. 
Forceps, the forked tail of an inſect. 
Genus, ſeveral beings agreeing in one common character. 
Hymeneptera Inſecta, inſects having four membraneous 
wings. 


Tadividu ai, 0 
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Tedividual, a being conſidered ſeparately- from others of 
the ſame ſpecies or kind. 

Larwa, the Worm or Caterpillar, 

Lobe, a diviſion or diſtinct part. 

Lapidoptera Inſecta, inſects having four wings. 

Membraneous, conſiſting of a fibrous web. 

Maxilla, the jaws. 

Nympba, ſee Aurelia. 

Neuroptera Inſefta, inſects with four tranſparent wings» 

Palpi, ſpiral tongues. 

Porrected, ſtretched out. 

Reticulated, formed like net - work. 

Scarabæus, the Beetle. 

| Setaceous, covered with briſtles. 

Species, a common nature, by which ſeveral individuals 
are diſtinguiſhed, 

Spine, a thorn. 

Thorax, the breaſt. 

Vermicula, the nature of the inſe& before it begins its 
transformation, 
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THEIR GENERAL NATURE, 


INTRODUCTION, 4 
1} 


through vent-holes, arranged along their ſides, and pro- 
. vided with a ſkin, of a bony nature. Their body is com- 
; poſed of a head, trunk, limbs, and abdomen. 


vor. II. B | Foxx * 


D EFINITION.---InſeRs are ſmall animals, breathing i | | 
| 
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FoRNM AND STRUCTURE,---Not having occaſion to 
fly Yr, they are not made ſo ſharp before as birds : but 
their wings have ſufficient ſtrength and activity to con- 
quer all the refiſtance they meet with, in their ſhort paſ- 
ſages through the air. Having neither bones, fleſh, nor 
ſkin, as in other animals, they are covered with a curious 
coat of mail, which both guards and ftrengthens the 
body, while it renders the Inſect more adapted to the pur- 
poſes of ſeeking its food, and performing every other 
function of its being. 


ExrES anD ANTENNE.---The eyes of the Fly-tribes 
are two little creſcents, or immovable caps, round the 
head of the Inſect; and contain a great number of mi- 
nute eyes, croſſing each other in the form of lattice- 
work. Curious obſervers relate they have counted ſeveral 
thouſands in each combination. Lewenhoek calculated as 
many as 8000, The cauſe of their eyes being ſo nu- 
merous, is to ſupply the defect of viſion ariſing from 
their eyes being immovable. Thus Inſects have eyes in 
every direction. How admirable muſt their fight be, 


which enables them to difcern objects, with their innu- 


merablo 
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merable quantity of eyes, with as little confuſion as other 
animals do with only two! Their antennæ are ſmall 
horns, projecting from their head, in ſuch a manner as to 
preſerve the ſight of ſo many fixed eyes from being in- 


| jured. 


Morrox.- The admirable mechaniſm in thoſe that 
creep, the curious oars of thoſe that ſwim, the incom- 
parably formed feet of thoſe that walk, the ſtrength and 
elaſtic force of thoſe that leap, and the talons of thoſe 


that dig, afford the moſt ample matter for contemplating 


the endleſs wiſdom of the Creator. Each is particulariy 
adapted to the kind of motion peculiar to the reſpective 
Inſet; which is exemplified in the Graſshopper, Wa- 
ter-Beetles, Crickets, &c. To render their progreſs 


through the air as eaſy as poſſible, Inſects are provided 


with wings, formed of the lighteſt membranes, and the 
fineſt articulations. To poiſe the body, ſome have four 
wings; while ſuch as have only two, have pointels, or 
poiſes, under each wing. 


PaRTS.---Inſets are compoſed of joints, muſcles, 
tendons, and nerves; with eyes, brain, ſtomach, entrails ; 
) os and 
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and with every other part of an animal body. How is 
the mind abſorbed in wonder, when it conſiders that the 
ſmalleſt Animalcula, which the microſcope can only ren- 
der viſible, is poſſeſſed of all the above-related parts 
May we not, therefore, ſay with Galen, when ſuch ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip appears in the minuteſt Inſet, What 
muſt be the wiſdom employed by the Almighty in form- 
ing the more noble parts of the Creation ? 


SAGACITY.---Whether by inſtinct, or actual ſaga- 
city, Inſects are ſecured againſt winter, our admira- 
tion is equally raiſed. When cold and wet oblige them 
to retire, ſome entomb themſelves, as in their Aurelia, 
or Chryſalis ſtate ; others provide themſelves in ſummer 
with ſufficient proviſions for their winter ſubſiſtance; 
and ſome of the Inſe&-tribe exiſt in a ſleeping ſtate, 
without changing their nature, or being under the ne- 
ceſſity of re quiring that food which is denied them by 
the change of ſeaſon. This cauſed Solomon moſt wiſely 
to ſay, Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, confider her 
ways, and be wiſe z which, having no guide, overſeer, 
or ruler, provideth her meat in the ſummer, and ga- 


thereth her food ip the harveſt.“ 
| CARE 
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CARE CF THEIR YOUNG.---Inſefts, with the great- 
eſt care and affection, carry their young in their mouths, 
which is particularly obſerved in the Ant tribe. But 
their care, in general, deſerves the greateſt admiration. 
They depoſit their eggs in ſuch places as ſecure, produce, 
and ſubſiſt their offspring. According to the ſpecies, 
their eggs are laid in waters, on woods, or on vegetables, 
where the young find a ſubſiſtance agreeable to their na- 
ture. Particular woods, herbs, and plants, are choſen 
by the parent- inſect to foſter their future offspring. 


Thus Nettles, Ragwort, Cabbage-leaves, Oak-leaves, 


Currant and Gooſeberry buſhes, &c. have their pecu- 
liar Inſects. Some, whoſe eggs requiring more warmth, 
depoſit them in the hair of animals, the feathers of 
birds, and even in the ſcales of fiſhes. Others make 
their neſts by perforating earth and wood, where they 
depoſit their eggs with ſuch neatneſs as to gratify the 
moſt curious obſerver. And, to prevent their eggs be- 
ing injured, they incloſe them in the leaves of vege- 
tables, curiouſly glued together, 


B 3 Foop. 
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Foop.,---Every ſpecies of Inſect has a food peculiar 
to itſelf, Caterpillars, for inſtance, are not only limited 
to herbage, but, likewiſe, to a peculiar kind, Sooner 
than diſobey this ordinance of Nature, they will periſh 
with hunger, unleſs they meet wirh a plant ſimilar to 
that to which they are attached. To this general rule, 
we admit there are ſome few exceptions in Caterpillars 
that will ſubſiſt on any vegetable. This ſeems to be 
wiſely regulated,. in order to prevent the moſt uſeful 


parts of vegetation being deſtroyed by Caterpillars feed- 


ing, for inſtance, on Apple-trees only. 


Usx.---Let no perſon conſider the Inſect part of the 
Creation, as only worthy to be cruſhed to death by the 
foot, or to be made the cruel ſport of thoughtleſs child- 
hood : for, in the words of the ingenious and immortal 
Shakeſpear, The poor Beetle, cruſh'd beneath the foot, 
4 feels a pang as great as when a Monarch falls,” Surely 
their weakneſs ought to be their ſureſt protection againſt 
ſuch treatment. But, when it is conſidered that we de- 
rive the greateſt embelliſhments, and medicinal aids, 
from their virtue, ſelf-intereſt, if not gratitude, ſhould 

| protect 
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protect their defenceleſs lives from being deſtroyed by 
Man. To them we are indebted for our ſilk, honey, 
cochineal, and ſeveral medicines that are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to preſerve our lives from being the prey of ma- 
ladies that might, otherwiſe, prove incurable. Added 
to this, Caterpillars are indiſpenſable food for birds, in 
their infancy, which have then their cries heard and 
relieved by the Creator, producing this ſubſiſtance, ſo 
admirably adapted to their tender texture, But ſome- 
times it muſt be allowed, that the Almighty puniſhes 
the ingratitude of Man, by ſending hoſts of Flies, Lo- 
cuſts, and Caterpillars, in array againſt him. This 
ſhould teach us not to deſpiſe even a worm, which 
has been too frequently rendered one of our moſt power- 
ful and dreadful enemies. Let us not think ourſelves rich, 
great, or independent, while the Almighty can puniſh 


our preſumption with ſo inconſiderable an inſtrument, 


TomBs.---The Caterpillar, ſatiated with verdure, re- 
Wtires voluntarily from life, and ſeeks the grave. Pre- 
vious to their retreat, they change their ſkins, ceaſe to feed, 
waile they build themſelves a tomb, or ſepulchre. A few 
| B-4 days 
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days conduct ſome of them into, a new ſtate, of ſuperio: 
exiſtence, Inſtead of crawling the earth, they wing the 
air. The intermediate ſtate between the Worm and the 
Fly, and which is ſo ſtriking a picture of diſſolution, is 
called the Chryſalis ſtate, What appears the tomb of 
the Worm, is the embryo of the Butterfly; which, 
here acquiring a perfect form, burſts the barriers of the 
grave, and fpceds its flight into another world of enjoy- 
ment. What a contraſt of being is there between its lat | 
and former ſtate ! The Caterpillar is terreſtrial, and crawls 
heavily along the ground. The Butterfly is agility itſelf, 
and ſeems almoſt to diſdain repoſing on the earth, from 
whence it derived its being. The firſt is ſhaggy, and of 
hideous aſpect; the latter is arranged in the greateſt ſplen- 
dor and beauty of glowing colours. The former was 
obliged to confine itſelf to a groſs food; but this imbibes 
the eſſence of flowers, regales on dews and honey ; and 
perpetually varies its pleaſure, in the full enjoyment of 

Nature, which it moſt delightfully embelliſhes, 
A collection of theſe beautiful and variegated Inſet 
is a ſplendid ſpectacle, where the richeſt and moſt diver- 
{i fics 
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fied colours delight and aſtoniſh the eye with their ſhade 

ad diſpoſition. The ſight alone enraptures. But, what 
a ſublimity of reflection they afford to the Contemplator 
of Nature! The period of the Caterpillar's reptile ex- 
iſtence being accompliſhed, it entombs itſelf, for the pur- 
poſe of riſing again a ſuperior being. The Chryſalis is, 
at once, the tomb of the Caterpillar, and the cradle of 
the Butterfly. Under a tranſparent veil, this miracle of 
Nature is effected; from whence, like the ſons of Man 
riſing from the tomb at the day of reſurrection, the 
Butterfly breaks the barriers of its grave, and wafts itſelf 
into the air of heaven. Here it enjoys the effulgence of 
ſight, and reſpires the breeze, embalmed with the ſweets 
of Nature. Succeſsful in his rifling every nectareous 
ſtower, his reſt is the harbinger of enjoyment. His airy 
wings convey him from pleaſure to pleaſure, while they 
captivate Man with their beauteous and variegated ſplen- 
dor. And in this revelling from eſſence to eſſence, he 


is not to be caught but by a ſmall net of gauze, or 


ſilk, upon a wire, placed at the end of a light wooden 
handle. | 


LL. What 
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What a ſcene of wonders does not the Butterfly diſplay ! 
Its eyes of net-work; its wings beſprinkled with a fari- 
naceous duſt, of which every grain is a tile laid over a 
fine net of gauze; and the infinite variety of form, co- 
lour, richneſs, and beauty, of its embelliſhments, render 
it ſo wonderful, that the Ladies of China are ſaid to ſpend 
their whole lives in the ſtudy of this incomparable Inſect. 
They incloſe, in a box filled with ſmall ſticks, a number 
of Caterpillars, ready to ſpin their bag; and when they 
hear the fluttering of the Butterfly's wings, they releaſe 
them into a glazed apartment, filled with flowers. We 
have alſo, in England, Ladies diſtinguiſhed by their taſte 
and knowledge in Natural Hiſtory. May their amiable 
example, and our reſpeQful attention, baniſh the modern 


attachment to faſhion and frivolity ! 


In order to give our Young Readers as clear an idea of 
Inſects, in their Worm and Caterpillar tate, as the li- 
mits of our plan will allow, we have ſelected fix ſubjects, 
as the moſt beautiful and curious we could find, in 
Dr. Liſter's Latin Treatiſe on this part of Animal Na- 
ture, in the Vermicular or Worm part of their being. 
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Tus AMERICAN EMPEROR. 


Tur ingenious Mr. Liſter ſays that, after he had ſup- 
plied this Caterpillar with various kinds of herbs, which 
it was tired of eating, he has placed before it ſome Net- 
tles; ſuppoſing it might be pleaſed with a different kind 
of food, He ſaw, with great admiration, that the Inſect 
became ſo joyous as to ſeem, by its motion, to congra- 

B 6 tulate 
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tulate itſelf on ſuch a repaſt being ſet before it. But, 
ſuch was the avidity with which the Nettles were eaten, 
that not any remained of them in a very ſhort time. 
Having thus nouriſhed itſelf for a few days, it began in 
October to prepare for transformation. Being then 
put under a glaſs, the Inſect affixcd itſelf to the centre, 
and thus hung ſuſpended, Having attained the ſtate of 
transformation, it ſo ſtrongly moved itſelf, and firuck the 
glaſs with ſuch force, as even to cauſe the vibration of the 
noiſe to laſt while forty was counted. On the 12th of 
December, the ſame Author obſerves, that a perfect In- 
ſe& was produced, which was exccedingly beautiful, and 
reſembled in variety of colours the Peacock. It lived 
40 days; in which time he ſays that he knew not any 
food on which it ſubſiſted. 
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Tur GREEN MARBLED BUTTERFLY, 


Wurx the Coleworts and Cauliflowers begin to heart, 
the perfect Inſect of this Caterpillar is chiefly found de- 
poſiting her eggs upon the leaves. The heat of the ſun 
ſoon vivifies the eggs, and brings forth the ſaid Cater- 
pillars, which immediately begin to conſume the vege- 
tables above mentioned. They bear the heat of the ſun 
B 7 very 
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very eaſily: but they cannot endure long rains, and fre- 
quent ſhowers; for in ſuch weather they waſte ſo faſt as 
in a very ſhort time, to have no more remaining of their 

| being, but the ſkin. This Worm begins to purge itſelf, 
and prepare for its transformation, about the 3d of Au- 
guſt ; and on the 17th of the ſame month the Butterfly 
is produced. This perfect Inſect is very inactive, and 
ſiow in its motion. It however generally exiſts during 

ö the winter; and ſometimes it has been found alive when 
the ſpring has been far advanced. 
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Tur 


Tut YELLOW UNDER-WINGED MOT H. 


'T ris kind of Inſe& is of all the moſt difficult to be 
obtained, Lifter ſought in vain, a conſiderable time, to 
find in what place and manner it depoſited the eggs. 
After many trials and enquiries, he placed one upon 2 
leaf, which he had no ſooner done, than it began to 
cover itſelf with a woolly ſubſtance, ſeemingly as a pre- 
B 8 | ſervation 
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ſervation againſt wet or cold. The leaf being in a little 
time opened, he found a green ſeed: and he found 
that the Inſect fed on gooſeberry-leaves, or curling vines 
and alſo the leaves of white, black, and red currants, 
It began about the end of June to prepare for its ſtate of 
transformation, in which it remained until the 13th of 
July, when a Butterfly, ſpotted with black and white, 
ſprung forth, to enjoy its new ſtate of perfect being. 
When touched, or ſuffered to fall, it remained ſo m 
tionleſs as to appear entirely dead, 


Tar 


Tur NU T. TREE MOTH. 


'T rms Worm, or Caterpillar, delights in Roſe-leaves 
but they are not ſo ravenous as others; for they have 
long intervals between their meals. They ſeldom change 
their leaf until it is entirely conſumed. Their colour 1s 
very elegant. The upper part of the body is of a beau- 
tiful yellow, But they are not ſo beautiful after, as before 


feeding; 
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| feeding; for their ſkin is ſo thin as to be tinged by the 
colour of whatever food they eat. Before it diſpoſe: 
itſelf for transformation, the body aſſumes a red colour 
This Inſe& was found to commence its Aurelian ſtae 
about the beginning of June; and on the 5th of Decen- 
ber a perfect Inſet was brought forth, as above deli- 
neated. pol 


10 
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Tux TIGER MOTH. 


T urs Caterpillars feed on the leaves of red Roſes, 
and red Gooſeberry-buſhes. Some have their feet in the 


middle of their body, and others at the extremities, 


When they change place from one fituation to another, 
they aſcend by attaching themſelves to the bough, with 
their feet, by which 4hey raiſe the body like a ſerpent, 

and 


— 
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and, thus, gain their deſired ſituation. They hold them- 
ſelves ſo faſt by their feet that they can ſcarcely be taken 

from the part to which they adhere. They prepare for 
transformation by cleaning their bodies; which being 
done, they commence their Chryſalid ſtate about the 1 
of April, and on the 24th of July the perfect Inſect is 
produced, 
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The name of this Caterpillar, in Greek, is 


P H OBE R A: Neo 


This Caterpillar is found near a village called Groed, 
in Flanders. It is generally ſeen fitting on a branch of 
Willow, in the form we have deſcribed it. It feeds en 
the leaves of the ſame tree, It eats very leiſurcly, andy 
when ſatisfied, it forms itſelf as we have repre iented. 

The 
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The hinder part of the body reſembles the beard, face, 
and head of a Goat. When you take it, it ſtrikes as if 
in the greateſt anger. It has two hooks on the back, 
with which it guatds and preſerves itſelf from the attacks 
of other creatures, It is therefore called by Liſter, the 
Phoberan, When it eats, the head appears tied to the 


body, with a Might thread, or filament, not unlike the 


Joining of the head and body of a Spider. 


On the 1 of September, it reſigns itſelf to its ap- 
proaching transformation. Twenty-two days after, ap- 
pears a beautiful Butterfly, diſtinguiſhed for its beauty 
and variety of colours. Before the perfect Inſet, it 
depoſits its eggs, which are coloured with different green 
hues. | 


SERICARIA. 


\ 
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SERICARIA.---Tjus SILE WORM. 


Wrraovr entering into the deſcription of a Natu- 
raliſt of this Worm, we ſhall confine ourſelves to that 
which we think will be more uſeful, pleaſing, and in- 
tereſting, It being more an object of univerſal ſervice, 
than of ſingular beauty, induces us to prefer giving an 
account of its utility, than any elaborate account of its 
figure, or colour. 

Where 
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Where theſe Worms are bred, they no ſooner leave the 
eggs than they are fed with Mulberry-leaves, with which 
they are ſupplied every morning, when the old leaves are 
carefully removed. This Inſet, when firſt produced, 
is extremely ſmall, and entirely black. In a few days it 
aſſumes a new habit; which is white, tinged with the 
colour of its food. And before it goes into its Chryſalid 
ſtate, it aſſumes two other dreſſes. At this time, it ap- 
pears diſguſted with the world, and voluntarily retires to 
its ſolitary grave, which is moſt admirably formed with 
its thread, How wonderful muſt be the ſtructure of its 
body, to furniſh ſuch a thread; and how aſtoniſhing the 
inſtin& which teaches it to make, of this ſelf- produced 
material, its own tomb ! And how muſt it diminiſh the 
pride of Man, to conſider that he is indebted, for his 
moſt gaudy array, to a ſubſtance, of which a Worm 
forms its ſepulchre! Reflect on this, ye Potentates of 
the Earth; and acknowledge, with humble gratitude, 
your debt to the Silkworm; and diveſt yourſelves of the 


_ vain arrogance you aſſume when arrayed in the robes of 


majeſty ! 


When 
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When the Chryſalid ſtate begins, the Inſect proceeds 
to ſpin its ſilk, in which it is buried. Like the pierced 


iron plates of a wire-drawer, this Worm produces the 


thread through a pair of holes in an inſtrument placed 
under its mouth. Two drops of gum ſerve it as diſtaffs, 
ſupplying the ſubſtance of which ſhe ſpins the thread; 
for the gum is no ſooner in the air, than it loſes its 
fluidity, and changes to the filk, in the due fize of which 
the Worm is never deceived. She always proportions 
the thread to the weight of her body. The cone of filk 
being formed, and opened, is found to conſiſt of the 
Worm, changed to a Nymph, and buricd in its centre, 
a down or flue, which is the bad part of the filk, and 
the perfect part, all ranged with great compactneſs and 
propriety, It may be a matter of wonder how ſo ſmall 
a Moth as this little Worm muſt neceſſarily produce, 


ſhould be able to burſt the million-fold barriers of her 
place of regeneration, 


The ſame Omniſcient Being who taught it how to 
erect this place of reſt, taught it, at the ſame time, to 
find an eaſy acceſs to her acrial exiſtence, The new 


Animal, 
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25 NATURAL HISTORY. 


Animal, with its horns, head, and feet, directs its efforts 
to that end of the cone it has left purpoſely light enough 
to admit its paſſage to another world of enjoyment, 


By calculation, one of theſe Worms will produce be- 
tween nine hundred and a thouſand feet of ſilk at one 
ſpinning : and ſo thin and light is its texture, that the 
whole weighs no more than 2 4 grains. And as they 
were particularly formed to furniſh Mankind with a ſub- 
ſtance for dreſs, that might render us more agreeable to 
each other, and thus enhance the few pleaſures of our 
exiſtence, Nature has cauſed one Fly to lay as many as 
500 eggs. How grateful, then, we ought to be to the 
Creator, who, thus, forms, yearly, ſuch an infinity of 
theſe manufacturers of the moſt agreeable and beautiful 
ſubſtance the world affords, for our array and embelliſh- 
ment! By this Worm, grandeur is more ennobled, and 
even royalty itſelf is rendered more majeſtic, 


THE 
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* 


THE FIRST ORDER. 


Inſcs with Cruſtaceous Elytra covering the Wings, 


3 

1 

GEN us I. | 
SCARABZ US. Tax BEETLE, | 

ALL Inſects having wings covered with the elytra, or | | 

eaſes of the wings, were uſually called in Latin, Scara- A 

bæus; until Linnzus diſcriminated them, and confined | 


the term to particular Beetles, diſtinguiſhed by the horns 1 
on their head, and thorax or breaſt. 1 


Tas 


| 28 Tur STAC, ANxD GOLDEN BEETLE. 
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SE ARAB US AURAT US. 
Tux GOLDEN BEETLE, 


(See the ſmaller Inſet, page 28.) 


Tx larva, or grub, of this Inſect, injures the roots 
of trees and plants. The Beetle is found upon flowers, 
and particularly upon the Roſe and Piony. The whole is 
a burniſhed green, and tinged with red, ſo as to reſembie 
the fineſt poliſhed copper. The elytra are adorned with 
a few tranſverſal ſpots, which add to the other embelliſh- 
ments of its brilliant colouring. Such is its amazing 
ſplendor, that it rivals the emerald, and is, therefore, 
admired as the moſt beautiful Inſe& produced in England. 


We avoid deſcribing the Cockchafer, which, being ſo 
well known, only requires us juſt to mention, that all its 
varieties depend on its mode of life; and its colours, on 
its ſex, age, health, ſickneſs, &c. 


LUCANUS, 
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G nu 8$ I 
LUCANUS.- TRE STAG BEETLE. 


Tur Stag Beetle is the largeſt, and moſt ſingular in 
its ſhape, of any in this country. It is known by two 
maxillæ, projecting from its head, and reſembling the 
horns of a Stag. Theſe maxillæ are furniſhed with teeth, 
from their root to their point. The elytra have neither 
ſtreaks or ſpots. The whole Inſect is of a deep brown. 
It is ſometimes found in oaks, near London, where it is 
much ſmaller than thoſe of the ſame ſpecies found in 
woody countries» As their horns pinch ſeverely, they 
are carefully to be avoided. The greateſt beauty they 
poſſeſs is their maxillæ, or jaws, ſometimes appearing like 
coral, : 

The Lucani feed on the oozings from Oaks, where the 
females depofit their eggs. The larvæ, or grubs, lodge 
under the back, or in the hollow of old trees; which 
they bite, and reduce to fine powder. Here they tranſ- 
form themſelves into Chryſalids. Theſe Inſects are 
moſtly found in Kent and Suſſex, 

The uſe of their porrected maxillæ, or jaws, is to 
looſen the bark to which they affix themſelves, while they 


ſuck the juices oozing ſrom the tree. 
| ENU 
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OS WK & . 


DERMESTIDES 
Cbaract᷑eriſtics. 


Tur antennæ, or horns, end in a head of an oval 
form; the thorax, or breaſt, is of a convex form; and the 
head is ſo bent as to lie almoſt concealed under the thorax. 


— 


D ERM ESTIS VIOLACEUS, 
TuE VIOLET BEE TL E. 


* ————— FC — 


Tuis Inſect is exceedingly beautiful, and is much 
ſmaller than, though nearly reſembling, the Stag Beetle. 
The elytra are of a deep violet; the thorax, or breaſt, is 
covered with green hairs, and the legs are black, The 
whole creature, glittering with its brilliancy, charms its | 
obſerver. The larva and the perfect inſect being found in 3 
dead 4 


—— 


* For a ſpecimen of this Inſect, ſee letter a, on the Plate of 
Fl:wwers qubich contains the Foxglove and Heart's-eaſe. 
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dead bodies, evince that the Creator has power to produc: 
the moſt beautiful effects from the moſt diſagreeable of 
mediums. How different is this from human ability! 
With the choiceſt of Nature's productions combined to 
almoſt infinity, Man is not able to imitate the ſplendor 
of this Inſect, which is produced by the Almighty, from 
a dead and putrid body. 


=== 295. 


Gxnu s VII. 


BYRRHUS SCROPHULARIZDZ. 
Tux NET TLE- BEETLE, 


Tuts Inſect is found moſtly in flowers. Its oval body 
is black, except where the under part of the abdomen 
appears white, from the multitude of minute ſcales with 
which this part is covered. The elytra not only incloſe 
the wings, but the ſides and under-part of the body. 
Theſe elytra are black, with white and red ſcales, reſem- 
bling embroidery. This ſpecies is found in gardens. Ii 
rubbed, the ſmall ſcales fall, and cauſe the Inſect to ap- 


pear entirely black, 
GEN vs 
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E 


Grxnus X. 
COCEINE LL LA. 


Tunis Genus, of which we have given five ſpecimeta, 
#, J, c, d, e, comprehends thoſe ſmall Beetles which 
have red and yellow grounds, ſpotted with black; and 
re Known even by children, who call them Lady-Birds. 
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Of all the different Larvæ of the Coccinella, the moſt 
curious is that which, from its tufts of hair, and ſingu- 
larity of figure, Mr. Reaumur calls the White Hedge- 
Hog. It feeds on the leaves of trees; and, having exiſted 
a fortnight in its Vermicular ſtate, it turns to a Chryſalis, 
without diveſting itſelf of its fur; and, three weeks after, 
it takes flight from its tomb, as a perfect Coccinella, 
When firſt produced, the colours of the elytra are nearly 
white; but, in a little time, they change to that lively 
brilliancy for which they are ſo juſtly admired. Their 
eggs are oblong, and of an amber colour. This beauti- 
ful little Inſect is frequently found on Thiſtles, 


GxNy: 
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Gun n u KI. 
CC HM--Y ene A. 
Character. 


I HE Chryſomelæ have their antennæ, or feelers, 

thaped like bead-necklaces. This Genus contains a 

grcat. variety of beautiful Inſects, differing in ſize, co- 

lour, and abode, They are found almoſt every Where, 

in Woods, Gardens, &c. When caught, they emit a 
_ Ulagreeable-ſmelling liquor. 


C'S HRT. 
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CHRYSOMELA GRAMINIS. 
Tax GRASS CHRYSOMELA, 


(5) 
'T ms beautiful Inſect, like moſt of the Genus, has 


an oval and very convex form. The colour is a fine 
gloſſy green, ſomewhat tinged with blue; which affords 
a moſt charming reflet. The eyes are yellow, and the 
thorax and elytra are ſpotted. It is found in the mea- 
dows, in May and June, upon Water-Betony, Dead- 
Nettle, Mint, and other labiated plants. By ſome it is 
called the Blue-Green Chryſomela, 


The glittering colours with which ſeveral ſpecies of this 
Genus are embellithed, diſplaying the ſplendor of gold 
and copper, have conferred on them the pompous name 
of Chryſomela. The Laryz prey upon the ſubſtances of 
leaves, without touching the fibres. The leaping Chry- 
ſomelæ infeſt the tender leaves of plants; which ſhould 
de carefully guarded from their depredations. 


GER. 
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GEN us XII. 


Tur antennæ grow gradually larger from each extre- 
mity to the middle, and are ſituated between the eyes. 
The breaſt, and wing-caſes, are covered. Protuberant 
ſpines. 


HISPA ATRA.---Tuzx BLACK HISPA. 


'T ms pretty, fingular Inſet, of which we have not 
been able to obtain a correct figure, is of a deep polithed 
black. The upper part of his body is clothed entirely 

with long and ſtrong briftles, like the ſhell of a cheſnut, 
or rather in the manner of a hedge-hog. The caſe of 
the horns has even a thorn at its end, to guard the In- 
ſect from injury. The breaſt has a row ſet tranſverſely, 
which are forked. And the elytra, or wing-caſes, are 
covered with a great number that are ſingle. The points 
of all are firm and piercing. This Inſe& was found by 
Barbut, in the month of July, at the root of ſome long 
graſs, in a field near Paddington. This Flying Hedge- 
Hog, if we may be allowed the term, is difficult to be 
taken, It bears its antennæ erect before it, as guardians 


of its progreſs through the aerial element. 
| C 3 Grxxus 
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G 2 wn vs XVI. 
CERAMBYX MOSCHATUS. 


The NUTMEG CERAMBYX. 
(9) 


Tur body of this Inſect is entirely green, tinged 


with blue and gold colour, which renders it moſt delight- 
fully reſplendent. It is ſometimes found compoſed 
entirely of blue and gold. The elytra are long, ſoft, 
and flexible, and finely ſhagreened. This beautiful 
ereature is found upon the Willow, which it perfumes 
with an odour like that of a roſe, ſo as to ſcent a whole 
meadow. Thus, we perceive, that Nature beſtows on 
this inſect this moſt grateful odour, to ſupply the want of 
thoſe delightful ſcents of which meadows ar: deprived 
by the field flowers being ſhorn by the ſcythe of the 
mower 3 for it is obſerved, this charming Ceranibyx is 
produced in its- perſect ſtate about the general time of 
making hay. What care does Providence take to azcom- 
modate man with a never-ceafing variety of c2:ights, 
adapted to charm every ſenſe ! 10 
GANG 
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GEN UuSs XVII 
„ TTT 
Character. 


Turm antennæ are ſetaceous or briſtly; the elytra 
diminiſh in breadth towards the extremity; and the 
thorax is round and ſlender. 


LEPTURA ARCUATA, 
The RAIN-BOW LEPTURA, 


(2) 


V aries in reſpect to ſize, and is of a deep black 
ground, reſembling velvet. The antennz are of a bright 
yellow, and nearly as long as the body. The elytra are 
adorned with high flame-coloured croſs bars, which are 
tormed by a down of a moſt refulgent golden yellow. 
Viewed through the microſcope, it appears like velvet 
inlaid with topazes; and, when aſſiſted with the ſolar 

C 4 rays, 
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rays, nothing can excel its infinity of ſplendor, This 
moſt wonderful Inſect for beauty is the poor tenant of 
a decayed tree, on which it may be frequently found, 
eſpecially on an Alder. f 


The Larvæ are found with thoſe of the preceding 
Genus, which they greatly reſemble in appearance and 
mode of exiſtence. 


CASSIDA. -The SHIELD-BEETLE. 


Tanis Genus, which Barbut ranks under the ninth 
claſs, is thus named, from concealing its head under the 
margins of the thorax, as if it were defended with a 
helmet. Many of this ſpecies are found in foreign coun- 
tries. Their Larvz form for themſelves a kind of um- 
brella, which ſhelters them from the ſun and rain. 
Theſe Inſects inhabit Fhiſtles an] knotty plants. One 
ſpecies of them produce a Chryſa'tz, reſembling an ar- 
morial eſcutcheon. This brings forth that ſingular 
Caſſida, which is ſo diſtinguiſhed for its variegated beau- 
ties. Many are found upon the wild Elecampane, growing 

on the fide of ponds, 


Gums 
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Gznus XIX. 


Kn 
Claracter. | 4 


Tur SE Inſects are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their | | 
emitting a light in the dark ; and are, therefore, called U 
Fire-Flies. The females are apterous, or without wings. 


C 5 LAM- 
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LAMPYRIS NOCTILUCA. 
The GLOW-WOR M. 


ConTraxy to the general order of Nature, the 
male of this Inſect is leſs than the female. But the 
greateſt difference between the ſexes is, the male being 
covered with brown elytra, ſhagreened and marked with 
two lines longitudinally. The two laſt rings of the 
abdomen are not ſo bright as thoſe of the female, but 
they have four luminous points. 


The Glow- worm, which is frequently ſeen in woods 
and meadows at night in June, is the female of the 
figure we have given. The ſhining light it emits 
directs the male to his tender partner, which, not 
being able to fly, is thus moſt wonderfully provided by 
Providence with a ſelf. poſſeſſing ray, in the ſun's ab- 
ſence, to ſhew its mate the ſpot where it is anxiouſly 
waiting its company, Thus are the banks and hedges 
adorned with their little 1]Jumination*s, while the nightly 
traveller is charmed with their beauteous ſplendour. 


Their luminous power depends on a liquor placed at 
the lower extremity of the Inſet, which by ſuction 
| renders 
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renders it more ſhining, or by dilating or contracting 
itſelf withdraws or emits it at pleaſure, That the light 
is cauſed by a ſpecies of phoſphorus, is evident, from the 
animal, when cruſhed, leaving upon the hand a luminous 
matter, which continues its luſtre until it is dried. on 


The perfect Inſect, flies in Autumn evenings, and 
frequents plantations of Juniper- trees. 


The FIRE-FLY of the Eaſt-Indies. 


{See the Inſect on the left, and at the bottom, of the 
f I aft Cut.) 


'E ms Fiy is about an inch long, and an inch broad. 
Their head is brown, and has two ſmall horns or feelers. 
They have four wings. On their backs, they have a 
black bag, containing a luminous ſubſtance, which is 
concealed by their wings, _ unleſs expanded during 
their flight. In rainy ſeaſons, they ſwarm among trees, 
and feed upon their bloſſoms. Of thelſe flies, there are 
ſeveral ſpecies in the Eaſt-Indies, Being deſtined, ſeem- 

C 6 ingly, 
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ingly, to roam by night, in order to avoid the exceſſive 
heat of the ſun by day in thoſe ſultry climates, how 
providentially has Nature accommodated them with a 
ſubſtance that renders their atrial courſe perceptible to 
each other! But when they alight, and ſwarm upon 
trees, their luminous ſubſtance, being no longer uſeful, 
is concealed and preſerved by their cloſed wings. 


— — 


LAMPYRIS NOCTILUCA of Martinico, 
The FIRE-FLY of Martinico. 


'T ws Fly, according to the Pere de Tertre, is leſs 
than the common Fly. They emir a ſparkling golden 
light, which is extremely agreeable. But the Inſect with- 
draws, and lets it ſhine at intervals, alternately, throughout 
the night. This effulgence is contained in a whitiſh ſub- 
ſtance, of which the Inſect is ſo full, as to make it 
appear through the crevices of its ſkin at its pleaſure. 


Theſe different Fire-F lies ſeem deſtined by Nature 


not only to chear the boſora of darkſome night, but to 
guide 
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guide the wandering Savage throngh the pathleſs wood, or 
deſert wild, Indeed, by .their light, he may lay more 
ſecret ſnares for his ſhaggy prey on the mountain, or his 
finny prey in the deep, than he could by the preſence of 
the ſun. Thus, being deprived of that artificial light 
which he can only pofleſs from civilization, Nature has 


fortunately create d theſe admirable Inſects for his con- 
venience. 
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NH BY VB & WS © © 
S A N T u AR 1 . 
. 


Turm horns or feelers are briſtly; their breaſt is mar- 
gined ; and their elytra, or wing-caſes, are flexible. They 
are commonly called Spaniſh Flies; but this is erroneous, 
| as they are a diſtin Genus from the Cantharides. 

| | CAN-+ 
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CANTHARIS LIVIDA. 
The LEAD-COLOURED CANTHARIS, - 


(See the Inſect on the top of the Cut.) 


Tas Inſect varies in the colour of the elytra; but 
this difference only ariſes from the difference of ſex, 
Their horns are all black, except the articulations near 
the baſe, which are yellow. They have black eyes 3 and 
the head, in both ſexes, is a yellowiſh red. The wing- 
caſes are ſilky, flexible, and appear as if ſtrewed with 
ſilver-duſt, when viewed by a magnifying-glaſs. The 
abdomen, or belly of this Fly, is black; except the laſt 
rings, Which are yellow. It is found upon a flower. 


CAN» 
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CANTHARIS PECTINICOMIS. 


Tuns COMB-HORNED CANTHARIS, 


Tur antennæ, or feelers, of this Fly, are black, 
combed, and as long as the body. The breaſt and elytra 
are of a beautiful ſcarlet. It has black legs, and yellow 
eyes. It is a pretty Inſect, and is found among flowers. 
This Genus contains a number of beautiful Inſects, 
the colours of which vary according to the difference of 
ſex, ſeaſon, &c. which renders it unneceſſary to deſcribe 
them. They frequent flowers; and their Larvæ are ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of the Cerambyces, and are to be found in 
the trunks of decayed Willows, and other old trees. 
Although theſe Inſects are frequently confounded with 
the Cantharides, yet they differ eſſentially: for the Can- 
tharis have five articulations in the tarſi, or intermediate 
part between the leg and foot; but the Cantharides have 
five articulations, or joints, only, on the two firſt pair of 
legs, and four only to the tarſi of the laſt pair. 


| Gnus 
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Gxnus XXI. 
Tux S K IPP E R. 
{See the Inſect on the right-hand at the bottom of the Cut 
page 50.) 
Character. 


Turi horns are briſtly; and they have an elaſtie 
ſpring, or ſpine, which projects from the hinder extremity 
of the breaſt. | 5 


E LAT ER SANGUINEUS. 
Tux BLOOD-COLOURED SKIPPER. 


Tur breaſt of this Inſe& ends, underneath, in a long 
point, or ſpine, which enters, as if with a ſpring, into 
a cavity in the upper part of the under- ſide of the tho- 
Tax By this admirable conſtruction, the Skipper is 

enabled, 
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enabled, when upon its back, to leap in the air, and, 
thus, alight on its feet. It varies in fize ; and, when 
young, the elytra are of a beautiful red : but in a few 
days they loſe this ſplendid hue, which is then changed to 
poliſhed black; and, when viewed through a microſcope, 
to nearly a cheſnut-colour. The breaſt is a glittering, and 
appears with dark down, interſperſed with ſome black 
hairs. The female is black, and marked with ſpots of 
a deeper die, occaſioned by a velvet down, lying in tufts, 
which are only to be diſtinguiſhed by the glaſs. 


The Larvz are found in the trunks of decayed tiees, 
where they are transformed into perfect Inſects, which 
flutter upon flowers, wander over fields, and conce3i 
_ themſelves in thickets, or under the bark of tre, 
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G Nes XXII. 
C:1-C:1. N. DEL: As 
See the Inſet on the left hand at the bottom of the Cut 
page 50.) 
Character. 


Tur horns are briſtly 3 the jaws porrected, and armed 


with teeth; the eyes are prominent; and the breaſt 13 
rather round, and margined, 


FP _ 


CICINDELA CAMPESTRIS. 


Tux FIELD-SPARKLER, 


Tur Field-Spark ler is one of our moſt beautiful In- 
ſects. The upper part of its body is rough, and of a 
fine green, tinged with blue. The under fide, legs, and 
aorns, are of a ſhot colour, gold, and a red, inclining 
to the copper hue, The eyes, being prominent, give the 
head a broad appearance. The breaſt is pointed, and 
narrower than the head; which characterizes the Cicin- 
delæ. Like the head, the breaſt is rough; and of a 

green 
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green colour, tinged with gold. The elytra are delicately 
and irregularly dotted, with fix white ſpots on each, 
This Inſect runs with great ſwiftneſs, and flies with fa- 
cility. At the beginning of ſpring, it is found in dry, 
ſandy places, where its Larve alſo inhabit. Theſe are a 
long, ſoft, whitiſh worm, with fix legs, and a ſcaly head, 
They make a perpendicular hole in the ground, at the 
entrance of which they keep their head, to catch other 
inſects which fall in it. A ſpot of ground is ſometimes 
entirely perforated in this manner. 


The perfect Inſects of this Genus are moſtly ſo very 
beautiful, as to merit the attention of the curious in micro- 
ſcopic obſervations, as well as in natural reſearches ; for 
ſome are minute, though not inferior in ſplendor to the 


larger; which renders them proper objects for the delight- 


ful amuſement of the magnifying-glaſs. And here it 
may be proper to obſerve, that living objects are always 
to be preferred to thoſe which are dead, by the enquirer 
into the produce of Nature. The perfect Inſects of this 
Genus are, like their Larvæ, perfect tigers in their 
diſpoſition for prey, which they attack, and deſtroy, 
with every effort in their power. 


Bu- 
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BUPRESTES GUTTALA. 
The SPOTTED BUPRESTES. 


Tux whole body of this Inſect is of a green and gold 
colour, wich a blue tinge underneath. But it is chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by four white concave ſpots upon the elytra. 
The entire upper part of this Inſe& appears moſt beau- 
ti ſully dotted, when ſeen through a microſcope. 


The Larva is ſuppoſed not to have been yet diſcovered : 
dut from the ſimularity of the perfect Inſe&t with the 
Elater, and both being found among timber and decayed 
trees, the Larva and Metamorphoſis may be imagined to 
correſpond, 


on ue 


er 42 
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CACABUS GRANULAT us. 
The GRAINED BULL-HE Ab. 


(See the Inſect delineated on the top of the Cut.) 


Tunis Species is not only one of the largeſt, but the 
moſt beautiful and brilliant this country produces, The 


head, breaſt, and wing-caſes, are of a coppery green. The 
elyua 
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elytra have three longitudinal rows of oblong raiſed ſpots. 
All the under-part of the Inſect is black. But having no 
wings beneath the elytra, Nature has providentially ſup- 
plied it with ſuch legs as enable it to run with amazing 
ſwiftneſs. This Inſect is frequently found in damp 
places, under ſtones and heaps of decayed plants in gar- 
dens. The colour ſometimes varies; for it is frequently 
feund coloured with a beautiful purple. 


The Larvæ live under ground, or in decayed wood, 
were they remain until metamorphoſed to their perfect 
ate, when they proceed to devour the larvæ of other in- 
ſects, and all weaker animals they can conquer. 


They are frequently known by the name of the 
Gcound-Beetle. Some are found fo early as the begin- 
ring of March, in paths, &c. where the ſun warms the 
earth with his vivifying beams. Many of the larger 
ſpecies have been found between the decayed bark and 
wood of Willow- trees. 


CEN. 
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Gxnxwus XXVII. 
M E L O X. 


Cbaracter. 


Tur horns reſemble necklaces; the breaſt is rather 
round; and the elytra are ſoft and pliant. 


MELOE VESICATORIUS, or CANTHARIDES. 
The SPANISH FLY, 


(See the lower Inſet in the Cut page 59.) 


Turk are ſeveral ſpecies of this Inſect, differing in 
ſize, figure, and colour. But all are apparelled, by 
Nature, with great luſtre. Green, azure, and gold colours, 
blend their hues to embelliſh them. They are moſtly 
natives of the ſouthern parts of Europe. The ſpecies 
uſed medicinally is nine or ten lines in length, of a 
! ſhining 
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ſhining green colour mixed with azure, and very prolific, 
Theſe Inſects are ſometimes obſerved to fly in ſwarms. A 
diſagreeable ſmell, like that of mice, indicates their ap- 
proach, By this ſcent, they are found by the gatherers, 
who collect them for the Apothecaries. When dried, 
fifty of them ſcarcely weigh a dram. Shrubs, and par- 
ticularly the leaves of Aſh-tree, are their food. So cor- 
roſive are the odorous particles emitted by this Inſect, 
that great caution 1s required in taking them. For many 
have been known to have ſuffered greatly, by only having 
gathered a quantity of them with their bare hands in the 
heat of the ſun : ſome have been oppreſſed with ſleep, by 
fitting under trees on which ſwarms of Cantharides have 
ſettled. Contrary to the general cuſtom of Nature, the 
female courts the male. The Larvæ are produced frum 
the ground, where the eggs are always depoſited. Theſe 
Inſects, reduced to powder, are exceedingly efficacious as 
bliſters, in abſorbing or drawing off humours which 
threaten the eſſential parts of life. But the Cantharides 
is, notwithſtanding, a moſt formidable poiſon, if taken 
internally without the greateſt caution. Some who have 


been afflicted by their incautious uſe of them, have found 
the 
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the beſt antidotes to be milk, 9 camphire, and oil 
of ſweet almonds. 


The Larvz of the Meloes inhabiting this country, greatly 


. reſemble the perfect Inſects; for they are of the ſame 


colour, are as large, and are as flow in their motion, 
They are generally found buried deep in the earth, where 
they metamorphoſe themſelves into perfect Cantharides. 


We have introduced the Meloe Veſicatorius, which 
is generally known by Cantharides or Spaniſh Fly, t) 
ſhew in what it is different from a preceding Genus, called 
the Cantharis, for which it is frequently miſtaken, i 
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CURCULIO, or WEEVEL. 


Of which ave have given fue ſpecimens, a, b, c, d, e. 


Tais Inſect feeds upon corn, the inſide of which it 
eats, and leaves the bran. In this tribe, Nature diſpenſes 
the riches of her moſt refulgent colours, ſo as to dazzle 
th- cye with ſplendor. But it is the microſcope that 
mu admit us to this ſcene of ſuperlative beauty. 


The 
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The Curculio Regalis found in Peru is a wonderful 
inſtance of the profuſion of beauty Nature can beſtow on 
even what is generally deemed the moſt inconfiderable of 


her products. 


The Larvæ, reſembling oblong, ſoft worms, are greatly 
dreaded for the injury they do in granaries. Corn-lofts 
are frequently laid waſte by their ravages. The Inſc&, 
having remained. within the grain until it has devoured 
the meal, lies concealed under the empty huſk, until it 
paſſes its Aurelian ſtate, and takes its flight as a Curculia, 
While one ſpecies feed on corn, others deſtroy, in the 
ſame manner, beans, peas, and lentils. To diſcover th: 
grain infeſted by the Larvæ, it is thrown into water, when 
that part which ſwims is certainly perforated by the Cur- 
culiones. The heads of artichokes and thiſtles are often 
deſtroyed by theſe deſtructive Inſects. This animal being 
ſo delightful in appearance, and ſo deſtructive in its 
nature, is a leſſon which teaches that beauty may effed 
our ruin while it captivates our ſenſes. 
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GEN us XXX. 
Character. 
Tus horns are briſtly; the wing-caſes are half the 


length of the wings, which, being folded, are, notwith- 
ſtanding, covered by the elytra; and the tail is forked. 


FORFICULA AURICULARIO. 


Tux EARWIGC.* 


Ts Species is entirely of a deer colour. The horns 
are prettily intermingled and variegated. The wings are of 
the ſame colour as their elytra, or cafes. This InſeCt is 
found in wet ſand, near pools and rivulets; and, particu- 
larly, on Grape-vines. It is generally known, and dreaded 
by 
For a ſpecimen of this Inſet, ſee the Cut of the flower 
Convolvolus. 
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by many for its tendency to creep into the human ear, 
'That it has this habit, the Editor of this volume can af- 
firm from experience: but, that perſons need be alarmed 


left it ſhould, thus, reach the brain, and cauſe death, he 


denies; for the leaſt. acquaintance with the anatomy of 
the head, will evince the impoſſibility of the Inſe& 
reaching the inner part of the cranium by the avenue of 
the ear, from their being no communicate paſſage from 
one to the other. The forceps with which Nature has 
provided its tail, for defence, is capable of biting ſo a 
to cauſe, for the moment, rather a painful ſenſation. 
Although furnithed with this defence, the Earwig has 
been obſerved not to uſe it, even when he has been ſur- 
rounded with a ſwarm of Ants. But it will frequent!y 
pinch the finger of perſons attempting to take them with 
their hands, | | 


The Larva differs very inconſiderably from the perfect 
Inſect. 


THL 
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THE SECOND ORDER. 


G E N U 5 II. 
C 


- 
f 


Charafter of the Genus. 


Tux head is unſteady, and has a nodding motion. 
he mouth 1s armed with porrected ja ws; and the an- 
ennæ, or feelers, are briftly, They have four wings, 
hich are membraneous, and wrap round the whole body. 
The firſt pair of feet have teeth like a ſaw: and the 
reaſt is narrow, and extends to a conſiderable length. 


MANTIS 
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MANTIS GANGYLODESs. 
Tir WALKING LEAF. 


Tas Inſect is remarkably ſhaped. The heal ' 
Joined to the body by a neck longer than the body itlel 
It has two poliſhed eyes, and two ſhort feelers. T: 
breaſt is long, narrow, and margined. The elytra, whic 
; con 
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cover two thirds of the body of the InſeR, are veined, 
and reticulated, or netted. The wings are veined, and 
tranſparent. The hinder legs are very long, the next 
ſhorter 3 and the foremoſt pair of thighs are terminated 
with ſpines. The reſt have membraneous lobes, which 
ſerve as wings to them in their flight. This Inſe& 
might, therefore, be juſtly called the Mercury of this 
part of the Creation, The top of the head is membra- 
neous, ſhaped like an awl, and divided at its extremity. 
This animal is. one of the innumerable inftances which 
Nature affords, to indicate the infinite wiſdom of the 
Creator. Whenever any part of his workmanſhip is 
found to deviate from the general ſyſtem, it is till formed 
to anſwer the deſign of its exiſtence, This Inſect, 
having ſuch long legs, could never have ſuſtained itſelf 
in the air, had not Providence beſtowed on it a ſpecies of 
wings, to ballance its weight. Theſe are the inſtances 
with which Nature teems 3 and which would make the 
A:t.eiſt tremble, had he but ſenſe to contemplate the 
aimirable deſign, ſyſtem, and application, with wiich 
they are characterized, as 


parts of one ſtupendous whole; 


Whoſe body NATURE 's, and Gos the ſouls 
D This 
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This Genus is generally of a very beautiful green; 
but the colour ſoon fades, and becomes that of deed 
leaves; which has cauſed the inhabitants of China, where 
they are found, to call them by the name of Walking 
Leaves. 


The Larva very much reſembles the perfect Inſect: 
but it is ſeldom ſeen in this country. 


8 ENUS III. 
Character. 


* 
TRE head is bent inwards, armed with jaws, and fur- 
niſhed with palpe, or ſpiral tongues. The wings are ſo 
deflected as to wrap round the fides of the body, Al! 
| the feet are armed with two crotchets, or nails; and the 
| | hinder are formed for leaping, 
| 


= | | 'TETTI- 
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od. 
e 


— — 


TETTIGONIA.--Tur GRASSH OPPER, 


- == = MEET! 
K ET Alt ee EDIT or LA — — . 
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'T HIS Inſect walks heavily, flies tolerably, and leaps 1 
with wonderful agility. It has an inftrument in its tail, 1 
with which it digs holes on the ground, for the reception f 
of its eggs» The Graſshopper lays a great number at # 
one ane, of which they form a groupe, by uniting i 


D 2 them 
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FX them with a thin membrane. The little Latvz reſemble 
entirely the perfect Inſect, except in the ſize, and having 
neither wings nor elytra. Theſe, as well as the perfect 
Inſect, are frequently found in meadows. They both 
feed on herbs very voraciouſly, The Graſshopper, having 
many ſtomachs, has cauſed ſeveral authors to aſſert that 
they chew the cud, like ſome other larger animals, 


GRYLLUS.--Tux CRICKET. 


( See the Tulip, fer this Inſet.) 


Tas family of Inſects is called in England, Crickets, 
from the ſound or noiſe they make. Towards ſun-ſet 
they leave their ſubterraneous habitations, when they 
make the fields reſound with their chirpings. The do- 
meſtic Grillæ abide in ovens, and hearths on which wood i: 
burnt : here they frequently are troubleſome, by their 
perpetual noiſe, and crawling about perſons fitting near 


the fire, But a popular prejudice, in many parts of 
England, 
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England, prevents their being driven away, or deſtroyed: 
ſor the poor peaſants, and common people, imagine they 
bring good fortune to whatever houſe they attach them- 
ſelves. So true it is, that the moſt abſurd chimeras enter 


the minds of the ignorant, who are always prone to ſuper- 
ſtitious errors. 


This Inſect is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by having at its 
binder extremity two briſtles. | 


The Domeſtic and the Field Cricket are the ſame ſpe- 
cies; all the difference is, that the former more inclines 
to a yellow, and the latter to a brown hue, 


QO 2 nv 3: IV. 
Character. 


Tur front of the head is empty, and extended. The 


horns, which have two articulations, are ſcaled below 
the eyes. 


D 3 FULGORA 
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FULGORA CAN DELARIA. 
Tux LAN TE RN FLY. 


Tur head and breaſt of this Inſect are generally the 
colour of a muddy brown; the elytra are of a lively 
green, ſpotted with a pale yellow 3 the wings are of 2 
beautiful yellow, and have their extremities bordered with 


a gloſſy black. When the Inſect flies, the waving of tie 
elytra 
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rlytra cauſe the tranſparent ſpots to appear in the night 
like radiant flaſhes, forming various figures, according 
to the fancy of the wondering beholder. This Fly is a 
native of China, 


(Cee the InſeF in the centre of the oppoſite page. 


— 


ANOTHER LANTERN FLY, 


Tunis Lantern Fly is a nocturnal inſect, that has a 
hood, or bladder, on its head, which appears like a lantern, 
in the night: but by day it is clear and tranſparent, and 
very curiouſly adorned with red and green ſtripes. Such a 
ſuining light iſſues from this part of the Inſect, that it 
1: poſſible to read by it. The wings, and whole body, 
are elegantly adorned with a mixture of red, green, yel- 
iow, and other ſplendid colours. The creature con- 
tracts or dilates the hood, or bladder, as it pleaſes, 
Wuaen taken, they withdraw their light; but when 
at überty, they ſuffer it to ſhine again, with all its won- 
derful reſplendeney. 


D 4 Theſe 
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Theſe Flies are as luminous as a lighted torch, while 
they reflect a luſtre on all neighbouring objects. They 
are in continual motion during the night; but the mo- 
tion is various, and uncertain: ſometimes they riſe, and 
then ſink. They will frequently diſappear, and the next 
inſtant riſe in another place. They commonly hover 
about ſix feet from the ground. It is ſaid, there is not 
a night in the year in which they are not ſeen. In the 
coldeſt winter they are more frequently obſerved, than in 
the warmeſt ſummer. Neither rain or ſnow hinders 
their appearance. From all theſe circumſtances many 
ſuppoſe it to be the Ignis Fatuus, or the Jack-in-the- 
Lantern ; which, many have contended, is an inflamma- 
tory meteor, exhaled from marſhy lands, over which it 
is obſerved to wander in the darkeſt night. 
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Gzxnvus V. 
C 
Character. 


7 9 

7 HE head bends downwards; the feelers are briſtly; 
the four wings are membraneous; and the feet are adapted 
to leaping. 


(See the two ſmall Inſects on the laſt Cut.) 


— . IK. 6 


CICADA SPUMERIA. 
Tus FOAMY FROG-HOPPER, 


AmoncsT the Species found in this Country, of 
this Genus, this is one of the largeſt. It is a brown, 
tinged with green. The head, breaſt, and elytra, are 
beautifully dotted ; on the laſt are two white ſpots. 
Before the Inſet has metamorphoſed itſelf, the Larva 
which produces it, lives and reſides upon plants: but it 
is not perceived, unleſs the ſpot of its devouring is cer- 
tainly known; for by emitting, from every part of its 

D's body, 
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body, foamy bubbles, reſembling ſpittle, under which 
it conceals itſelf, the Larva is not eaſily diſcovered.: but 
when this froth is removed, the Larva is found: but it 
is ſoon covered again, by a freſh emiſſion of froth, 
Thus the Larva is enabled by Nature to preſerve itſelf 
againſt the injury of the weather, and from being deſtroyed 
by other Inſects. This is another inſtance of the variety 
of means adopted by the Creator to preſerve the balance 
of all things. As the Larva of this Inſect is liable to 
be preyed upon by different animals, it is provided with 
the power of emitting this foam, as the only protection 
againſt its enemies. 


— 


CI ADA SAN GUINOLENTA. 
Tux CRIMSON FROG-HOPPER, 


* 
1 HIS is thought the fineſt Species which we, in this 
Country, poſſeſs of this Genus. The elytra alone have 
fix large beautiful crimſon ſpots: both the elytra are 


black at their extremity; and the wings are a duſky co- 
lour, 
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jour, and tinged with a little red at their baſe. This 
Inſect, not leaping much, is eaſily taken; but not 
near London; as it is very ſeldom found near the Metro- 
polis. It varies according to the different ſize of the 
crimſon ſpots obſerved on its elytra, or wing - caſes. 


(See the ſmalleſt Inſe# in the laſt Cut, page 70.) 


—_— 


Gnus XI. 
C 
Character. 


Tur trunk is placed in the breaſt; the hinder part of 
the abdomen is briſtly. The males have two erect wings; 
while the females are apterous, or without any. 


D & COCCUS 
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i | coccus PHALARIDIS. 
1 Tax COCHINEAL FLY. 


Tur feet and body of this Inſect are nearly of a pink 
colour, and ſprinkled with a little white powder. The 
wings and four threads of its tail, are of the cleareſt white. 
It is found on a ſpecies of graſs called Phalaris. The 


female forms, on the talk of this dog-graſs, a white 
downy 
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downy neſt, in which ſhe depoſits her eggs. Being 
brought over with exotic or foreign plants, they are 
ſometimes found in hot-houſes. This ſpecies of Gal!- 
inſect is uſed in dying ſcarlet. When the dried Cochi- 
neal is ſteeped in water, or vinegar, the parts of the body 
unfold themſelves 3 and become fo viſible, as to diſplay 
even the ligaments of the legs. 


The Indians in Mexico, where the propagation of the 
Cochineal is a conſiderable concern, gather them, and 
put ten or twelve in moſs, or the flue of the Cocoa: 
they are then hung upon the thorns of the Indian Fig-tree, 
which grows in great quantities round their habitations. 
They are ſo prolific as to afford three gatherings of them 
every year. As ſoon as they are collected, they are de- 
ſtroyed. Some they kill by the heat of ovens; and 
others, by throwing them into hot water: while many 
are deſtroyed upon the hot plates uſed for roaſting maize. 
Three pounds of freſh Cochineal weighs but one pound 
when dried. Cochineals will preſerve, for ages, its co- 
louring particles. This valuable Inſect is uſed for dying 
ſcarlet and crimſon. The Engliſh mix it with Gum Lac, 
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to dye their cloths, The Cochineal furniſhes painter 
with many beautiful and ſplendid tints. It is computed, 
that 880,000 Ib. of theſe Inſects is imported yearly into 
this Kingdom. Were it propagated in our American 
Iſlands, where the climate is congenial with this Inſect, 
great advantages might be derived: and as the Cochineals 
of Europe reſemble greatly thoſe of America, they might, 
probably, be productive of emolument, | 


T H 
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THE THIRD ORDER. 
INSECTA LEPIDOPTERA. 


L,evibopTEROUS Inſects have four wings, covered 
with ſcales. The mouth has a ſpiral tongue, which they 
unfold at pleaſure. Their bodies are hairy. 


This Order is divided into three Genera. 


—— — — . 


GEN u s I, 


FA; F.1-0. FE 


Tux horns are thickeſt at their extremities; and are 
in moſt terminated by a kind of capitulum, or little head. 
When ſitting, the wings are erected, and touch each 
other; as repreſented in pages 11 and 13. 


D $ Genus 
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Gxnus II. 
1 * = 182, 
Cbaracter. 


Tux horns are thickeſt in the middle; reſembling, 
| ; | In form, a priſm. The wings are bent inwards. They 
| ae flow and heavy in their flights ,which they take either 
late in the evening, or early in the morning. 


1 GEN us III. 
" | PF MAB MA 
| Character. 


TRE horns are briſtly, decreaſing in ſize from the 
baſe to the point; which chiefly diſtinguiſhes it from the 
Butterfly, The wings, when at reſt, generally turn 
down. They fly in the night. 


For a more particular deſcription of Butterflies and 
Moths, fee our account, from page 8 to page 26; where 
we have given eighteen correct Drawings of Butterflies, 


Moths, Caterpillars, &. 
| THE 
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THY FOURTH ORDER. 
INSECTA NEUROPTERA. 


NevroeTEROUS Inſects have four tranſparent, 
membraneous, and uncaſed wings, which are veined 
like net-work. Their tail is unarmed, or ſtingleſs: but 
it is frequently furniſhed wirh appendices, like pincers, 
by which the males are diſtinguiſhed, 

| LIBEL« 
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LIBE L LV I. A.---Tzs DAMS EI. 


Tunis Genus of Inſects is well known to every body. 
The largeſt ſpecies is produced from a water- worm, that 
has fix feet, which, yet young, and very ſmall, is tranſ- 
formed to a Chryſalis, that has its dwelling in the water, 
People have thought they diſcovered them to have gills 
like fiſhes. It wears a maſk, as perfectly formed az 
thoſe that are worn at a maſquerade z and this maſk, 
' faſtened to the Inſect's neck, and which it moves at 
will, ſerves it to hold its prey, while it devours it, The 
period of transformation being come, the Chryſalis makes 
to the water-ſide, undertakes a voyage, in ſearch cf 2 
convenient place; fixes on a plant, or ſticks faſt to a bit 
of dry wood. Its ſkin, grown parchicd, ſplits at the 
upper part of the thorax. The winged Inſect iſſues 
forth graduaiiy, throws off its ſlough, expands its wings, 

flutters, and then flies off with gracefulneſs and eaſe, 
The elegance of its flender ſhape, the richneſs of its co- 
lours, the delicacy and reſplendent texture of its wings, 


afford infinite delight to the beholder, 
In 
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In order to accomplith the purpoſe of Nature, the male, 
while hovering about, watches, and then ſeizes the female 
by the head, with the pincers with which the extre- 
mity of his tail is armed. The raviſher travels thus 
through the air, till the female yields to his ſuperior 
ſtrength. Theſe flies are ſeen thus coupled in the air, 
exhibiting the form of a ring. The female depoſits her 
eggs in the water, from whence ſpring Water-worms, 1 
which afterwards undergo the ſame transformations. 
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LIBELLULA GRAN 1. 


'T ms ſpecies is the largeſt of any this Country af- 
fords. Its head is yellow, eſpecially forwards ; its eyes 
are brown, and being very Jarge, meet on the top of 
the head, and are often ſet with dots, raiſed and ſhining, 
which would conſtitute a very diſtinctive character, if 
it were conſtant; but ſometimes thoſe dots are abſent, 
or there are, at moſt, but one or two. The thorax is 
dun-coloured, with two oblique bands on each fide, of 
a lemon- colour. The abdomen, which is very long, is 
likewiſe of a deep buff, often ſpotted with white on 
the top and bottom of each ſegment. The ſmall la- 
minz that terminate the abdomen are very long in this 
ſpecies, The wings have more or leſs of the yellow 
dye, with a brown ſpot on the exterior edge. At the 
riſe of each wing there is a ſmall protuberance, of 2 
Hark brown colour. 


LIBEL- 
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LIBELLULA VIRGO.---Txzz VIRGIN, 


Tunis beautiful Libellula has a large head, reticulated, 
prominent, brown eyes, that are not in contact with each 
other. The ſpace intervening between the eyes, exhi- 
bits the three brown ſtemmata, placed in a triangle. The 
neck, on which the head is reſted, is ſhort and narrow. 
The thorax is larger, of a bright green and blue colour. 
From the inferior part of the thorax ariſe the ſix legs, 
long, and charged with a double row of ſmall ſpines, a 
circumſtance common to this Genus. From the upper 
part come forth the four wings, all of equal ſize. They 
are much reticulated, and have on their middle a large 
loud, of a blueiſh brown, that occupies above one half 
pf them. The baſe and extremity of the wing are, the 
only parts not charged with the ſame colour, being only 
of a yellowiſh hue. On the outer edge of the wing there 
s no ſpot 3 which is uncommon in this Genus. The 


abdomen, long, cylindric, and conſiſting of nine or ten 
ſegments, is of a blue colour, ſometimes bordering on 
green, and very bright. This beautiful Inſet is met 


„ich in meadows, on the banks of ponds, _ 
Lia 19 4 LIBEL« 
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LIBELLULA PUELL a, 


Tur wings of this Inſect are whitiſh, nicely veinei 
with black, with a black ſpot on the exterior edge towarc; 
ö the extremity. The colour of the head is a leaden blue, 
with brown eyes. The thorax, which is blue, is adornei 
with three brown longitudinal bands, one on the middle, 
N and two narrower ones on the ſides. The ſegments of the 
| abdomen are blue, with a black ring towards their poſterior 
extremity. They are nine in number; the two lat 
larger than the reſt, and entirely brown, This Inſcct i 
found in meadows. 


— —ñ—— 


The remaining Libellula is only a variety in colou, 
the body being of a fine red. 
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„este d t eln? 


GENuUS II. 
. 


Character. 


. HE mouth has neither teeth nor ſpiral tongue. The 
ings are erect, and the hinder ſhorteſt. The tail is 
furniſhed with hairs, or briſtles. The horns are ſhort 
nd briſtly. | 


EPHE- 
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EPHEMER A.---Tux DAY-FLY, 


See the Inſect on the top of the Cut, in the preceding page.) 


'T nzsx Flies derive their name from the ſhort period 
of their exiſtence. Some of their different ſpecies live 
ſeveral days; while others, that take their firſt flight 4 
the ſetting of the ſun, die before that luminary riſ:: 
again. Some have only the life of an hour; other 
exiſt but half an hour. 


The Ephemeræ, before they fly, have been in ſome 
manner fiſhes : and, what is very remarkable, they have 
been obſerved to remain as long as one, two, and three 
years, in their Larva and Chryſalid ſtates. Both the 
Larva and Chryſalis have ſmall fringes of hair on each 
fide z which, when moved in the water, ſerve them 3 
fins. The plying of theſe little oars is exceedingly cu- 
rious. The Larvæ make their refidence by perforating, 
or making holes in the banks of rivers; and, when 
the water falls, or decreaſes, they make other holes 
lower, in order to have ready acceſs to their favorite 

Element 


* 
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element. Flames attract them ſo, as to cauſe them to 
firm a thouſand circles round ſuch a light, with an 
amazing regularity» One fingle female will lay ſeven 
or eight eggs, which fink to the bottom of the water, 
where they are depoſited. The Larve which they pro- 
duce conſtruct habitations to \ſhelter them from every 
danger. The Flies, having propagated, immediately die 
in heaps. Fiſhermen conſider theſe multitudes of de- 
ſtoyed inſets, as manna for the fiſh, We can, there- 
ſyre, perceive, that even this Inſet, which cannot, for 
it: very ſhort exiſtence, be of much ſervice during life, 
% by the wiſdom of the Creator, ſo calculated, as to 
- of eflential ſervice, even in its departed ſtate. 


GENus 
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Gin b Vo 


M T R NM E LI OX. 
Character. | 


Tux mouth is armed with jaws, two teeth, and four 
long ſpiral tongues. The tail, in/the male ſex, is forked. 
Their feelers are club-formed, and as long as the breait ; 
and the wings bent downwards. 


MYRMELION.---Tzz ANT-EATER, 
( See the Inſect at the bottom of the Cut, page $8, ) 


As few Inſects afford greater entertainment, or gratity 
curioſity, by their wiles and ſtratagems, than this; we 
ſhall forbear all unintereſting deſcription, to confine our- 
ſelves to what we think more eſſential. Before the head 


ot 
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f the Larvæ, is placed a dentated forceps, with which 
hey catch and ſuck flies, and ants eſpecially, This 
nimal having a retrogade motion, which prevents its 
ing able to purſue its prey, it has recourſe to the fol- 
wing ſtratagem. Having dived into the ſand, or ſoft 
nould, it hollows out furrows, that meet in a center, 
J grow deeper by degrees. The ſuperfluous ſand it 

acfully removes from the ſcene of action: after this, 
digs a hole, like a funnel, at the bottom of which this 

amal Rations itſelf, ſuffering only its extended forceps 
be ſeen above it. Ruin awaits the inſect that falls, 

nfortunately, into this cavity. The Myrmelio, being 
priſed of its approach, by grains of ſand rolling down 
the bottom, immediately overwhelms the fallen prey 
ith a ſhower of duſt, which it caſts with its horns. It 
gen drags the poor captive to the bottom of the hole, 
here it is immediately deſtroyed. Such is the rapacity 
this creature, that it will prey in this manner even on 

own ſpecies. This is one of the few inſtances Na- 
e affords of any one ſort of animal preying on its fel- 
creatures. To the diſgrace of man, this deſtruction 
of 
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of each other is very rarely ſanctioned by example, in all 
the infinite courſe of being with which the Creation 


abounds. 


The perfect Inſet of the Ant-Eater is very ſeldom 
found; when it is, it is chicfly in ſandy places, ncar 
rivulets. 
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THE FIFTH ORDER 
INSECTA HYMENOPTERA, 


HymtxnoeTEROUS Inſects have four membra- 
neous wings: and moſt of their tails have ſtings ; ex- 


cept the males, which are harmleſs. 


—— 


— 


GM I. 
e n 1 U . 
Cbaratier. 
Tur mouth is armed with jaws; but has no trunk. 
The ſing is ſpiral, and concealed moſtly in the body. 


CYNIPS, 
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CYNIP S.--TzsE GAP L-F L. 
(Cee the ſmall Inſect in page 88.) 
Tus Inſect is of a burnithed ſhining brown colour: 
the horns are black, and the feet cheſnut; and the wings 


are white. The Gall-Fly is produced in thoſe little 
ſmooth, round, and hard Galls, which are found faſtened 


to the fibres under Oak-leaves. This gall is cauſed by 


the overflowing of the ſap of the leaf, occaſioned by the 
Fly having pierced it, for the purpoſe of depoſiting there 
its eggs. Sometimes, inſtead of the Cynips, a large Inſe& 
proceeds from the Gall, and which is called an Ichneu- 
mon. This latter Inſe& is not the real inmate of the 
Gall: he is a paraſite, whoſe mother depoſited her egg 
in tbe yet tender Gall; and, when hatched, produces a 
Larva, that devours the Larva found there of the Cynips, 


Of this Genus, there is a Species which cauſes the Galls 


of which the Norway iak is made, 


Cernus 
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GEN US VIII. 


** 


AP I S.---TxE BE E. 


Tuxsx Inſects are divided into ſeveral Species, which 
are diſtinguiſhed from each other, by genius, talent, 
anner, and diſpoſition. Some live in ſociety, and 
thare the toils ; others dwell, and work, in ſolitude; 

| | building 
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building the cradles of their families, as the Leaf tet 
Bee does, with a roſe-leaf; the Upholſterer, „ te 
gaudy tapeſtry of che corn-roſe; the Maſon- B.. «ih 
plaſter; and che Wood-Piercer, with ſaw-duſt. 
in general, are employed, in their li:tle kingdom. wit, 
providing for their. poſterity, and contributing to n ge. 
mera! welfare of their community. 


Of Bees there are three forts; the Plebeiens, tl: 
Drones, and the Queen, The Queen, or Pare:il-Bcz, 
is the ſoul of the hive: to her all the reſt are ſo atiach/, 
that they will follo her wherever ſhe goes. If f- 
pens to die, all their labours are at an end, an 11 
mourning enſues, and all her ſubjects die, by rein; 
their food, Should a new Queen ariſe, before th. . 
taſtrophe attends the hive, joy renovates their in, 
and their toils are renewed. This has been tricao e. 
moving the Chryſalis of a Queen-Bee from on: :. 
to another which had loſt its own Empreſs, #5: * (hi 
attachment is only in proportion to the utility ſhe - or 
to the commonwealth. She is ſo prolific, that 
15 cr 18,c00 eggs, which produce 800 malts, * 
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bre Queen Bees, and the reſt Neuters, or Plebeians. 
Their cells differ in ſize; the largeſt are for the males, 
the royal cells for the Queens, and the ſmalleſt for the 
Neuters. The Parent-Bee depoſits in thoſe cells ſuch 
eggs as will produce the ſpecies for which the reſpective 
cells are deſtinad. In two or three days the eggs are 
hatched z when the Neuters turn nurſes to the reſt, 
which they feed, moſt tenderly, with unwrought wax 
and honey. After twenty-one days, the young Bees 
are able to form colonies, with ſuch indefatigable acti- 
vity, that they will do more, in one week's time, than 
they will during all the reſt of the year. Sometimes 
there are Bees leſs laborious, who ſupport 'themſelves by 
pillaging the reſt of the hives; on which a battle enſues 
between the induſtrious and the deſpoiling Inſects. Fre- | 
CE quently contentions will ariſe among them, when a new 
colony ſeek their habitation in a hive already occupied. 
Their foes are the Waſp and Hornet; which will rip 
pen their bellies with their teeth, in order to ſuck out 
ne honey contained in the bladder. Sparrows, ſome- 
times, are ſeen to take one in their bill, and one in each 
} their claws, 


E e 
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The Neuter Bees collect from flowers their honey 
and unwrought wax: they roll themſelves over the ſta- 
mina, and thus cauſe the duſty eſſence to ſtick to the 
hairs which cover different parts of their bodies. Being 
thus laden, they proceed with their burden to the hive; 
where they are met by other Bees, that ſwallow the wax 
they bring: this being afterwards refined in the laboratory 
of their ſtomachs, is again produced by the mouth, as 
genuine wax, in the form of dough, which is next 
moulded into cakes of an admirable ſtructure. 


From the nectareous effluvia of flowers the Bee collech 
the honey, by means of its proboſcis, or trunk; which 
is a moſt aſtoniſhing piece of mechaniſm, conſiſting of 
more than twenty parts. Entering the hive, the Inſed 
diſgorges the honey into cells, for winter ſubſiſtence ; u 
elſe preſents it to the labouring Bees. A Bee can colled, 
in one day, more honey than a hundred chemiſts coul 
extract in a hundred years. | 


When they begin to form their hive, they divide in 
four parties: one is deputed to the fields, to collect m 
terias 


3 
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terials; another is ordered to work on theſe materials; 
a third is left to poliſh the rough work of the cells; and 
the fourth is allotted to provide food for the labourers. 
There are waiters always attending, to ſerve the artizan 
with immediate refreſhments, leſt he ſhould be too long 
abſent from his work, by going to gather it himſelf, 


So expert are theſe Bees, that an honeycomb, com- 
poſed of a double range of cells, backed one againſt ano- 
ther, and which is a foot long, and fix inches broad, is 
completed in one day, ſo as to contain 3000 Bees. The 
cells are moſt curiouſly compoſed of little triangular 
ſides, which unite in one point, and exactly conform to 
the like extremities of the oppoſite cells, reſpectively. 
At every cell, the Creator has, moſt wiſely, taught them 
to form a ledge, which fortifies each aperture againſt the 


Injuries they might receive from the frequent ingreſs and 
eturn of the Bees. 


How grateful ought we to be for the creation of this 
dmirable Inſet! To his toil and wiſdom we are in- 
lebted for one of the moſt agreeable and wholeſome ſub- 

. E 2 ſtances 
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ſtances afforded by Nature, Were it not for the Bee, 
theſe flowery ſweets would be loſt in the „“ the deſert 
or decline with the fading flower. All the vn. 
rious uſes to which wax is applied, would be loſt to man, 
had not the Bee an exiſtence, 


« air, 


7 * 
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GEN us IV. 
| Character. 
Tur mouth has jaws, without any tongue. The 
horns contain more than thirty joints; and the abdemen 
is generally joined to the body by a pedicle. The ſting 


is incloſed in a cylindrical ſheath, compoſed of two 
YalvCs, 


E 3 | TRE 


Oxz diſtinguiſhing and ſtriking character of theſe 
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Tux ICHNEUMON. 


ſpecies of flies, is the almoſt continual agitation of their 
antennæ. The name of Ichneumon has been applied to 
them, from the ſervice they do us, by deftroying Cater- 
pillars, Plant-lice, and other Inſects; as the Ichneumon 


and Mangouſte deftroy the Crocodile, The variety to be 


found in the ſpecies of Ichneumons is prodigious among 
the ſmaller ſpecies The males perform their court- 
ſhips in the moſt paſſionate and gallant manner. The 


poſterior part of the females is armed with a wim- 


ble, viſible in ſome ſpecies, no ways diſcoverable in 
others; and that inſtrument, though ſo fine, is able to 
penetrate through mortar and plaſter, The ſtructure of 
it is more eaſily feen in the long-wimbled fly. The food 
of the family to be produced by this fly, is the Larva of 
Waſps, or Maſon-Bees ; for it no ſooner perceives one 
of thoſe neſts, than it fixes on it with its wimble, and 
bores through the mortar of which it is built. The 


wimble itſelf, of an admirable ſtructure, conſiſts of three 
| pieces: 
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pieces: two collateral ones, hollowed out into a gutter, ſerve - 
as a ſheath; and contain a compact, ſolid, dentated ſtem z 
along which runs a groove, that conveys the egg from the 
animal, which ſupports the wimble with its hinder legs, 
leſt it ſhould break; and, by a variety of movements, 
which it dexteroufly performs, it bores through the build- 
ing; and depofits one or more eggs, according to the 
fize of the Ichneumon, though the largeſt drop but one 
or two. Some agglutinate their eggs upon Carerpillars 
eggs, though very hard; and depoſit their own in the 
infide : when the Larva is hatched, its head is fo fituated 
that it pierces the Caterpillar, and penetrates to its very 
entrails : theſe Larvæ pump out the nutritious juices of 
the Caterpillar, without attacking the vitals of the crea- 
ture; which appears healthy, and even ſometimes tranſ- 
forms itſelf to a Chryſalis. It is not uncommon to fee Ca- 
terpillars fixed upon trees, as if they were fitting upon thoſe 
their eggs; and it is afterwards difcovered that the Larvæ, 
which were within their bodies, have ſpun their tareads, 
with which, as with cords, the Carerpillars are faſtened 
down, and fo periſh miſerably. 


E 4 The 
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The Ichneumons performed ſpecial ſervice in the years 
1731 and 1732, by multiplying in the ſame proportion 
as did the Caterpillars: their Larvæ deſtroyed more of 
them than could be effected by human induſtry. Thoſe 
Larvæ, when on the point of turning into Chryſalids, 


| ſpin a filky cod. Nothing is more ſurpriſing and ſingu- 


Jar, than to ſee thoſe cods leap, when placed on the table, 
or hand. Plant-lice, the Larvæ of the Curculiones, 
Spider's eggs, are alſo ſometimes the cradle of the Ichneu- 
mon- fly. Carcaſes of Plant-lice, void of motion, are 
often found on roſe-tree leaves. They are the habitation 
of a ſmall Larva; which, after having eaten up the 
entrails, deſtroys the ſprings and inward economy of the 
Plant-louſe, performs its metamorphoſis under ſhelter of 
the pellicule which enfolded it, contrives itſelf a ſmall 
circular outlet, and ſallies forth into the open air. 


There are Ichneumons in the woods, which dare at- 
tack Spiders, run them through with their ſting, tear them 
to pieces, and thus avenge the whole nation of flies of 
ſo formidable a foe : others, deſtitute of wings, (and 
thoſe are females) , depoſit their eggs in Spiders neſts. 
- The 
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The Ichneumon of the bedeguar, or ſweet-briar ſponge, 
and that of the roſe-tree, perhaps, only depoſit their 
eggs in thoſe places, becauſe they find other inſects on 
which they feed. 


The Genus of the Ichneumon flies, might, with 
propriety, be termed a race of diminutive canibals, 


E 5 | Gaznut, 
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| GE Nu s IX. 
a 9 1 


Character. 
A Little veright ſcals is fituated betten the been 
and the belly. The feelers are broken, and have the 
firſt articulation longer than the reſt. The females and 
Neuters have a ſting, concealed in the abdomen. 'The 
males and females are winged 3 and the Neuters are ap- 
terous, or without wings. 


FORMIC A,.--Tux ANT. 


N OT to impoſe upon our Readers thoſe fables which 
have been related of this remarkable Inſect, we ſhall 


confine ourſelves to the moſt authentic accounts, and to 
our 


— CT OY 


— — — 


* For a ſpecimen of the male and female Ant, ſee the 
Auſtrian Roſe, and Garden Pink 
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our own obſervations, in what we ſhall briefly mention 
reſpecting the Ant, Sanctorius ſays, when the Ants 
carry any corn to their habitations, they carry it, exactly 
in form and intention, as they do bits of wood, for the 
conſtruction of their dwellings merely. For what pur- 
poſe ſhould they provide corn for the winter, when they 
paſs that ſeaſon without metion? But, from what we 
have lately obſerved ourſelves, we rather imagine this 
error aroſe from ſome perſons having ſeen them dragging 
x number of their Aurelias, when they have been re- 


moved, by a hoe or ſpade, again to their repoſitories ; _ 


for theſe Aurelias are exactly of the fize and colour of a 
grain of wheat. The great prudence Ants diſcover is 
in ſheltering themſelves from cold, which, when ſevere, 
almoſt deprives them of motion. 


At the beginning of March, if the weather be warm, 
they go abroad in ſearch of nouriſhment, If corn be 
thrown to Ants, they will remove it, from place to place, 
by ſome dragging, others lifting, and two or three more 
puſhing forward, the weighty maſſes. A grain of wheat 
muſt be confidered in proportion to their ſize and ſtrength, 


E6 They 
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They have the precaution to make a bank, near fix 
inches high, above the entrance; and to make ſeveral 
roads, to go out and in, by what may be called their 
terrace-walk. From May or June, they work until the 
ſeaſon's change diſcontinues their induſtry. This labour 
is entirely for their preſervation of their brood, which is 
produced during the fine weather. When they attack 
fruit, they tear it into ſmall bits, and thus is each Ant 
enabled to carry home his provender. Liquors which are 
ſweet, they have a mode of ſaving, and carrying ſome 
for their young. They ſend their foragers to ſeek for 


| food : if .one of them proves ſucceſsful in finding ſome, 
| he returns to inform the republic, and immediately ſal- 
lies from their town, to capture the prize. To prevent 
any delay, obſtruction, or confuſion, they have two 
tracks; one for the party loaded, and the other for that 
which are going to load themſelves. Should any be 
killed, ſome of them inſtantly remove the lain, to a 
diſtance. When proviſions are ſcarce, they portion them 
according to their preſent and future wants, 


A neſt of Ants is a ſmall! well-regulated republic, 
united by peace, unanimity, good underſtanding, and 
Mutual 
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mutual aſſiſtance, Great police in their little labours, 
prevents among them thoſe diſorders which frequently 
embarraſs and perplex the haypineſs of even man, who 
oſſumes to himſelf the title and c-nſ-quence of Lord of 
the Creation. Each Ant has its taſk aſſigy e it; whilſt 
one removes a particle of mould, another is returning 


home to work, They never think of eating, until all 


their taſk is performed. Within their common, but 
ſubterraneous hall, which is about a foot deep, they 
aſſemble, form their ſocial communitice, theiter them- 
ſelves from bad weather, depoſit their eggs, and pre- 
ſerve their Aurelias; which, reſembling grains of corn, 
as was obſerved before, has cauſed many to miſtake 
them for their granaries. 
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THE SEVENTH ORDER 


bi 4 5 SROTA APTREEK A: 


AprRous Inſects are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of 
= every other Order, by neither ſex having wings. 


FiGvn3 
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FiGURE TI. 


This ſmall Spider is of a ſcarlet colour. It was 
found in a wood the beginning of June, They are 
likewiſe found on trees in gardens. They are the only 
ſpecies of Spiders that are thought to be venomous, ex- 
cept the Tarantula : for Spiders are, in general, more 
frightful than injurious. This Spider, and all the reſt 


here deſcribed, are drawn from Nature; and are exactly 


the ſize of the Spiders themſelves, 


Flux E 2, 


Has ſix eyes. It was found in a wood in April. The 
colour is chiefly dark, with a broad ſtreak of light colour 
in the middle of its back; and the form of a diamond, 
of the ſame colour, on the upper part of its belly. 'The 
legs are beautifully ſpotted. 


FiGURE 3. 


This ſmall long-legged Spider is ſo finely marked, that 
it is impoſſible to deſcribe it, either in words or colours ; 
| E 8 there 
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there being fo admirable a combination of green, red, 
and black, interchangeably diſpoſed into the moſt agreea- 
ble forms. The legs are as curiouſly marked with the 
fame colours. Its ſmall eyes are not diſcernible. 


FiGURE 4. 


This is one cf the Leaping Spiders. It has eight eyes, 
placed in a circle; and all that have their eyes thus diſ- 
poſed, leap at their prey, like a cat ſeizing a mouſe, 
It is extremely nimble; and was taken in a garden, 
When viewed through a microſcope, its beauty appears 
unparalleled. Black, cheftnut, red, and white, are moſt 
admirably diſpoſed into the moſt beautiful forms; but 
to the naked eye, it only appears rough, hairy, and 
grey-ſpeckled. Dr. Hook gives the following diverting 
account of this Spider, as deſcribed * Mr, Evelyn in 


his Travels through Italy. 


& Of all the forts of Inſects,“ ſays he, “ there is 
« none has afforded me more diverſion than the ſmall 
„Grey Jumping Spider, prettily beſpecked with black 
| ſpots 
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© ſpots all over the body, which the microſcope diſ- 
„ covers to be a kind of feathers, like thoſe on But- 
© terflies wings, or the body of the White Moth. It 
« is very nimble by fits, ſometimes running, and 
« ſometimes leaping like a Graſshopper; then ſtanding | 
« Fill, and ſetting itſelf on its hinder legs, will very 
« nimbly turn its body, and look round itſelf every 
6% way. Such,” ſays Mr. Evelyn, “1 did frequently 
% obſerve at Rome, which, eſpying a Fly at three 
% or four yards diftance, upon the balcony where I 
« ſtood, would not make directly to her, but crawl 
« under the rail, till, being arrived right under her, 
« jt would ſteal up, ſeldom miſſing its aim: but, if 
&« it chanced to want any thing of being perfectly 
« oppoſite, would, at the firſt peep, immediately ſlide 
“ down again; till, taking better notice, it would come, 
« the next time, exactly upon the Fly's back; but, 
if this happened not to be within a competent leap, 
© then would this Inſet move ſo ſoftly, as the very 
© ſhadow of the dial ſeemed not to be more impercep- 
“ tible, unleſs the Fly moved; and then would the Spi- 
der move alſo in the ſame proportion, keeping that 

« juſt 
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6“ juſt time with her motion, as if the ſame ſoul hid 
£« animated both thoſe little bodies; and, whether it wete 
<& forwards, backwards, or to either fide, without at all 
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turning her body, like a well- managed horſe : but if 
the capricious Fly took wing, and pitched upon ano- 
ther place, behind our huntreſs, then would the Spi- 
der whirl its body ſo nimbly about, as nothing could 
be imagined more ſwift; by which means, ſhe always 
kept the head towards her prey, though, to appearance, 
as immovable as if it had been a nail driven into the 
wood, till, by that indiſcernible progreſs, being ar- 
rived within the ſphere of her reach, ſhe made a 
fatal leap, ſwift as lightning, upon the Fly, catch- 
ing him in the pole, where ſhe never quitted hold till 
her belly was full, and then carried the remainder 
home. I have beheld them inſtructing their young 
ones how to hunt; Which they would ſometimes diſ- 
cipline for not well obſerving ; but when any of the 
old ones did miſs a leap, they would run out of the 
field, and hide themſelves in their crannies, as 
aſhamed, and not be ſeen abroad for four or five hours 
after ; for, ſo long have I watched the nature of this 

«© ſtrange 
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© ſtrange Inſect, the contemplation of whoſe ſo won- 
« derful ſagacity and addreſs has amazed me: nor do 1 
&« find, in any chace whatſoever, more cunning and ſtra- 
« tagem obſerved, I have found ſome of theſe Spiders 
« jn my garden, when the weather, towards the ſpring, 
« is very hot; but they are nothing ſo eager of hunting 
„as they are in Italy.“ 


FiGURE 5. 


This is called the Carter, or Long-legged Spider. It 
has only two eyes, which are moſt curiouſly placed on 
the top of a ſmall pillar, riſing out of the top of the 
back. The eyes have a black purple in the centre of the 
cornea, and the iris of them is grey. It is likewiſe re- 
markable for the length of its legs, and diminutive body. 
The legs are alſo jointed, like thoſe of a crab; and each 
terminates in a ſmall ſhell caſe, ſhaped like that of a 
muſcle : they are faſtened to the body, in a manner 
that moſt curiouſly diſplays the wonderful mechaniſm of 
Nature, Thus is the Inſe& enabled to move, with the 
greateſt celerity, over the tops of graſs and leaves, where 
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it ſearches for its prey. The head, breaſt, and belly, 
of this creature, are ſo indiſcriminated by Nature, that 
it is ſcarcely poſſible to diſcern the one from the other, 
Many fuppoſe it to be meant by the Creator as the 
Air Crab; and adapted to the light element, in the 
ſame proportion as the Sea Crab is adapted for the 
water. 


GEN us VIII. 
—: — MS: EF 
Character. 


| T ms Inſe& has eight feet, as many eyes, a mouth 


armed with two crotchets, two ſpiral tongues ; aud the 
bottom of the abdomen has two inſtruments, like nip- 
ples, adapted for ſpinning, 


ARANEA, 


— 
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ARANE A DI1IAD EM A. 
Tus DIADEM'D SPIDER. 


Or theſe Inſects there are many different ſpecies 3 but 
the moſt beautiful is that we have delineated, as above. 
That which moſtly diſtinguiſhes the Spider, is the man- 
ner of forming its web : ſhe firſt chooſes a place where 


there is a cavity, that ſhe may have a clear paſſage, to 
paſs 


BY . 
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paſs freely on each fide, and to eſcape occaſionally. She 


begins, by dropping on the wall ſome of her gum; to 
which ſhe attaches her firſt thread, which lengthens as 
ſhe paſſes to the other ſide, to which ſhe fixes the thread 
in a ſimilar manner: thus ſhe paſſes and repaſſes, from 


fide to fide, until ſhe has made what may be termed the 


warp of her web, exactly the ſize the intends it ſhould be, 
or which ſhe thinks will anſwer her purpoſe of preyi: 
on the paſſing fly. It is obſerved that, in order to finih 
her work the ſooner, ſhe ſpins ſeveral threads at on: 
time : after thus finiſhing, ſhe then croſſes her work 
with threads, in the ſame direction as the weaver throw 
the woof with his ſhuttle. To prevent her being ſeen, 
ſhe weaves a ſmall cell in the web, where ſhe lies, uncb- 
ſerved, until the tremulous thread informs her of ſcm: 
prey being entangled in her toils: ſhe then darts along 
the line, and ſeizes the victim, then devoted to deftruc- 
tion. Many ſuperficial obſervers of Nature have won. 
dered from whence the Spider could be ſupplied with the 
gum ſhe uſes in the many webs ſhe is obliged to make, 
or repair : they never reflected, that the ſame Providence 
Which knows the Spider js bated, and that her web l 

| alway 
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always in danger of injury, could furniſh her with a 
magazine of both gum and thread, for ſuch exigencies; 
and that when the magazine was exhauſted, it could, by 
the ſame means, be replenithed. However, it muſt be 
xmitted the recruits fail in time; for when the Inſect 
grows old, it is deprived of its weaving materials : it is 
therefore obliged to depend on the generous compaſſion 
of the young Spider, who will frequently reſign its own 
web to the infirm Inſect, and weave for itſelf another. 


The web of the Garden Spider differs almoſt as much 
from the web of a Houſe Spider, as a net does from a 
cloſe-weaved piece of cloth: but it is, perhaps, more 
curious in its formation. They greatly reſemble a 
wheel, that has bars croſſing the ſpokes at equal di- 
ſtances, Theſe ſpaces are in proportion to the ſize of 
the prey the Spider deſigns ſhall not paſs through them. 
Being too ſmall for large flies, moths, butterflies, &c. 
to paſs through, with their expanded wings, ſuch ge- 
nerally fall the victims of the Spider, whenever they 
unknowingly fly againſt its webs 


Having 
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| Having given this general deſcription of what is moſt 


extraordinary in the Spider, we ſhall now ſay a few words 


on the Aranea Diadema, or the Diadem'd Spider. This 
Inſe& grows very large. The upper part of its belly 5 
moſt beautifully embelliſhed with black and white dots 
and circles: in the middle of them is a band, compoſed 
of oblong-ſhaped ſpots, of a pearl colour; reſembling, in 
their arrangement, the fillet of an Eaſtern King : the 
ground of this fillet, when viewed in the ſun, through 
a glaſs, is perhaps one of the richeſt and moſt ſplendid 
ſpectacles Nature has to exhibit, in all her tribe of li- 
ſets, The eyes are eight in number, ſparkling, and 
placed-on the crown of the head: the legs are long, yel- 
low, encircled with dark brown, and furniſhed with 
briſtles. This moſt extraordinary Inſect has been found 
in Kew-Gardens. , 


Tx 
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Tax TARANTUL A 


Tuis Inſe& being of this Genus, and much reſembling 
2 Houſe Spider, we ſhall cloſe our brief Syſtem of In- 
ſets, with a few words on this extraordinary animal. 
The bite of it, in hot countries, producing the moſt aſto- 
niſhing effects, naturally firſt arreſts our attention. The 
quantity of the poiſon emitted into the wound, is too 

incon- 
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inconſiderable to render it immediately perceptible ; but, 
as it ferments, it caufes, in about five or ſix months, 
the moſt frightful diſorderss The perſon bit, at thi 
time laughs and dances inceſſantly, is all agitation, and 
aſſumes a moſt extravagant ſpecies of gaiety ; or elle is 
| afflicted with a moſt diſmal melancholy. At the retun 
of the period when the bite was given, the madneſs re- 
news ; and the diſtempered party repeats his former in- 
confiſtencies, by fancying himſelf a king, or a ſhepherd, 
or ſome other character, according as his ſhipwrecked 
reaſon is driven againſt the rocks of abſurdity, He hy 
no regular train of thought: all his mind and feelings 
are but a chaos of wildneſs and extravagance» Some- 
times theſe unhappy ſymptoms will continue feveri! 
years, until death relieves the ſufferer. Thoſe who have 
been in Italy, where the natives are frequently afflicted 
with this malady, tell us, the only cure is muſic, from 
ſuch an agreeable and ſprightly inſtrument as the violia, 
which is, therefore, one of the moſt common fpecies of 
muſic in that country: no village, or cottage, ſcarcely is 
without it. The tune is choſen according to the natural 
temper and diſpolition of the patient: this is diſcovered 

| b 
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by playing ſeveral tunes, until the unhappy ſufferer, by 
his geſtures, 'ſhows that one is found agreeable to his 
fincy : this is thought an infallible ſign of a cure being 
ef:&ted, The patient immediately begins to dance, and 
riſss and falls in concert with the modulations of the 
tune» This is continued until he begins to perſpire, which 
inſtantly cauſes an external evacuation of the venom. 
In this manner are thoſe afflicted with the bite of a 
Tarantula, cured, But, is it not an extraordinary inſtance 


of Providence, that inſtrumental muſic ſhould have at- 
tained fo great and general a perfection as it has in Italy, 
where it is neceſſary to preſerve the lives of the natives, 
who would otherwiſe frequently die from the mes of 
this baneful and venomous Inſet ? 


— — 


THe Z I M B. 


5 AVING obſerved the following curious account of 
the Zimb, extracted from the Travels of the ingenious 
Mr, Bruce, by the Editor of the Monthly Review, with 
hat taſte of ſelection, and accuracy of inſertion, which 
v juſtly diſtinguiſh his judicious qrrangement of that 

periodical 
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periodical publication; we could not refrain from copy 
ing it, as a moſt valuable addition to our ſmall Compen. 
dium of Natural Hiſtory, | 


This Inſect is called the Zimb, or Tzalſalya. It is a 
little larger than a Bee; with wings of pure gauze, 
The head is large; the upper jaw ſharp, and furniſhel 
with a ſharp-pointed hair, about a quarter of an inch 
long: the lower jaw has two of theſe pointed hairs ; and 
the three, joined into one pencil, make a reſiſtance ty 
the finger, nearly equal to that of a. hog's briſtle. As 
ſoon as this winged aſlailin appears, and his buzzing is 
heard, the cattie forſake their food, and run wildly about 
the plain, till they die, worn out with fatigue, affright, 
and pain. The inhabitants of Melinda, down to Cape- 
Gardefan, to Saba, and the ſouth coaſt of the Red Seca, 
are obliged to put themſelves in motion, and remove to 
the next ſand, in the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon : this 
is not a partial emigration : the inhabitants of all the 
countries, from the mountains of Abyſſinia, northwarc, 
to the confluence of the Nile, and Aſtaboras, are, once 
in a year, obliged to change their abode, and ſeek pro- 
tection in the ſands of Beja. 


The 
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The elephant and rhinoceros, which, by reaſon of 
their enormous bulk, and the vaſt quantity of food and 
water they daily need, cannot ſhift to deſert and dry 
places, are obliged, in order to reſiſt the Zimb, to roll 
themſelves in mud and mire, which, when dry, coats 


them over like armour. 
\ 


Of all thoſe who have written of theſe countries, the 
Prophet Iſaiah alone has given an acount of the Zimb, 
or Fly, and deſcribed the mode of its operation. Ifaiah, 
chap. vii, ver. 18 and 19. Providence, from the begin- 
ning, it would appear, had fixed its habitation to one 
ſpecies of ſoil; which is a black, fat earth, extremely 
fruitful, And, contemptible as it ſeems, this Inſe& 
has invariably given law to the ſettlement of the coun- 
try; it prohibited, abſolutely, thoſe inhabitants of the 
black earth, called Mazaga, houſed in caves and moun- 
tains, from enjoying the help of labour of any beaſts of 
burden, It deprived them cf their fleſh, and milk, for 
food; and gave riſe to another nation, leading a wander- 
ing life, and preſerving immenſe herds, by conducting 
them into the ſands, beyond the limits of the black 

| earth, 
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earth, and bringing them back when the MOT from 
this Inſe& was over. 


In the plagues brought on Pharoah, it was by means 

of this Inſect that God ſaid he would ſeparate his peo- 
ple from the Egyptians. The land of Goſhen, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Iſraelites, was a land of paſtuxe, not tilled, 
nor ſown, becauſe not overflowed by the Nile; but the 
land overflowed by the Nile, was the black earth of 
the valley of Egypt: and it was here that God con- 
fined the Zimb ; for he ſays, It ſhall be a fign of this 
ſeparation of the people, which he had then made, that 
not one Fly ſhould be ſeen in the ſand, or paſture-ground, 
the land of Goſhen. And this kind of foil has ever 
fince been the refuge of all the cattle emigrating from 
the black earth, to the lower part of Albara: ſo pow- 
erful is the weakeſt inſtrument, in the hands of tlie 
Almighty, 
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TREES, SHRUBS, &c. 
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A CONCISE | 
DESCRIPTION, &@&c 


Ix this part of our Natural Hiſtory, which we have de- 
voted to the fubje@ of Trees, we have ſelected thoſe of 
foreign production with which we are moſt intereſted, 
from their being the firſt objects of our commerce, and 
the moſt valuable of our exotic delicacies. Under this 
head of Trees, we mean to treat of ſuch Plants and 
Shrubs as are particularly deſerving the attention of our 
young ſtudents, whether deſigned for the ſenate, cloſet, 
tcunting-houſe, or counter. 


F- COFFEE 
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COFFEE SHRUB 


Tux Coffee ſhrub grows in Arabia-Felix, and 1s 
brought from Mocha: the flower reſembles the Jeifa- 
mine; and the leaf, that of the Bay-tree. It is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, and grows to the height of eight or ten 
feet. The twigs and leaves riſe by pairs: the leaves are 
two inches broad in the middle, from whence they de- 
creaſe to a point at each extremity, As this tree will not 
thrive when tranſplanted, unleſs kept in mould, it haz 
been found very difficult to rear it in diftant climates : 
but this inconvenience has, by attention and perſeverance, 
been ſo conſiderably diminiſhed, that it is now cultivated, 
with the moſt promiſing ſucceſs, in the Weſt as well as 


the Eaſt Indies. 


The fruit hangs on the twigs, by a foot-ſtalx, con- 
taining one, two, or more, in the ſame place. Theſe 
ſhrubs are watered by artificial channels, like other vege- 
tables; and, after three or four years bearing, the natives 


plant new ſhrubs, in conſequence of the old beginning 
then 
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then to decline. They dry the berry in the ſun, and 
afterwards diveſt it of the outward huſks, with hand- 
mills, In the hot ſeaſons, they uſe theſe huſks,, roaſted, 
inſtead of the Coffee berries; and eſteem the liquor im- 
pregnated with them more cooling. 


The Coffee berries are generally ripe in April : they 
ace eſteemed, as being of an excellent drying quality, 
comforting the brain, eaGng pains in the heads, ſup- 
preſſing vapours, drying. up crudities, preventing drow- 
zineſs, and reviving the ſpirits. 


F 2 TEA 
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T E A SHRU B. 


Tun Tea ſhrub grows plentifully in ſeveral parts + 


the Eaſt- Indies, and affords a leaf which is too 
known, according to -the opinion of our phyſicians, in 
every country in Europe. It is brought from China, 
Japan, and Siam. 'The leaves are gathered in the ſpring; 


and bear a flower of five leaves, reſembling a roſe : to 
theſe ſucceed a cod, like a hazel- nut. The Tea fhrub 


flouriſhes equally in rich and poor ground. The leaves 
are dried and parched by fire; in which ſtate they are 
ſent to Europe, and other parts of the world. The beſt 
Tea is that which is the greeneſt, beſt ſcented, and moſt 
free from duſt, The cauſe of Tea being ſo much drunk 
in Europe, is ſaid to be from the Chineſe bartering it 
for our Sage, which they eſteem as poſſeſſing the moſt 


- invaluable qualities. This is not improbable, from our 


phyſicians having a Latin preverb, reſpecting Sage of 
Virtue z which aſks, Why will a man die, with Sage in 
his garden? Although Tea is drunk more for pleaſure 
than for any medicinal purpoſe, it is juſtly allowed to 
poſſeſs many ſalutary qualities, 

| COC OA- 
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COCOA-TRE E 


Tus Tree, bearing the Cocoa or Chocolate nut, 
reſembles our Heart Cherry tree; except that, when fall 
grown, it is much higher and broader. It has abundance 
of leaves, ſimilar to thoſe of the Orange- tree. It flou- 
riſhes throughout the year, eſpecially near the ſummer 
and winter ſolſtices. As the leaves perpetually repleniſh 
themſelves, this tree is never diſrobed of its verdure. 
The bloſſoms are ſmall, regular, and like a Roſe, but 
ſcentleſs. Every bloſſom is joined to the tree by a 
ſlender ſtalk; and leaves, in falling, long green filaments ; 
which produce a pointed, yellow fruit, of the ſize of 
our Melons : theſe adhere to the thick branches, without 
any intermediate ſtem; as if Nature thus providentially 
provided it a ſupport ſtrong enough to bear the greatneſs 
of its weight, when grown ripe, and to its largeſt ſize. 
Each fruit contains from between 15 and 25 ſmall nuts, 
or almonds, covered with a thin yellow ſkin; which 
being ſeparated, a tender ſubſtance appears, divided into 
ſeveral unequal particles, that, although ſharp to the palate, 
are noufithing to the conſiitution, 


F 3 Theſe 
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Theſe trees grow in all the Spanith Weſt-Indies, a- 
maica, &c. where they commonly produce fruit every 


ſeven years at moſt, after the firſt planting : but, in the in- 


terim, they are ſometimes twice or three times removed; 
when great care js taken to ſecure them, with ſuch ſhade 
as may preſerve them from the intenſe heat of the ſun, 
Being once reared, they are not liable to this injury; and, 
therefore, the precaution being no longer neceſſary, i 
diſcontinued; for, being ranged in rows, with ſhady 
Plantains, they are both mutually ſheltered by each other 
from the parching ſun, and boiſterous winds. It is a 
tree of ſingular beauty, profit, and utility. Its large, 
broad, and green leaves, hang like ſo many ſhields, as 
if to defend the tender and valuable fruit from injur,, 
As the fruit adheres to the large branches, the tree ap- 
pears as if moſt beautifully ſtudded, from the root to 
the moſt large and expanding branches, 


The Cocoa-nuts, affording to the Indians and Spaniards 
food, raiment, riches, and delight, are received in pay- 
ment, as currency. 


— — — — — — 
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It is unneceſſary to add, that, from this extraordinary 
tree, that wholeſome beverage Chocolate is made, in 
ſuch quantities as to ſupply the greater part of the world 
with a liquor diſtinguiſhed for its nutritive and reſtorative 
qualities. 


Tux 8 UG A R- CAN E 


Is the produce of Barbadoes, Jamaica, Nevis, &c. 
This plant bears on each joint a cane, five or fix feet 
high, and adorned with long, ſtrait, green leaves, 
fmilar to Flags, or Fleur-de-Lis. On the top they have 
a plume of falver-coloured flowers. The canes contain a 
porous ſubſtance, of which the ſugar is made, When 
they are mature, the canes are cut off, at the firſt joint 
from the ground; and are laid in heaps, like our ſheaves 
of corn in harveſt-time: being cleared from their leaves, 
they are tied in bundles, and carried to the mills, which 
preſs out their juice: this is put into boilers, in order 
to evaporate the watery particles, ſo as to let nothing but 
the ſugar ſubſide. The ſugar is then cleared, by a mix- 
F4 ture 
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ture of ingredients, adapted to the purpoſe of fining and 
preparing it for graining. While it is boiling, the ſcum, 
which riſes in great quantities, is clearly taken from the 
ſurface, until the ſugar is ready to be emptied into the 
eoolers; from whence it is again ſhifted into earthen 
pots, with holes in their bottoms, which drains the mo- 
laſſes into other pots, placed beneath: the latter is an 
entire month in ſeparating itſelf from the ſugar; which 
is then put into caſks, or hogſheads, for tranſportation, 
The Sugar-cane, in England, is ſo tender as not to 
admit of being reared without artificial heat. It is, 
however, preſerved as a great curioſity, in the garden: 
of thoſe who keep hot-houſes, for the purpoſe of having 
fuch curious and exotic productions of Nature, 


Tis 
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Txz NUTMEG axov MACE TREES. 


N UTMEGS are diſtinguiſhed by the ſexual difference 
of male and female; but the latter is the moſt uſeful, 
and therefore moſt valuable. The male is long, and 
large; the female is round, and ſmall, which only grows 
in improved or cultivated lands: while the males, 
growing ſpontaneouſly in woods and foreſts, are called 
y the Dutch, the Wild Nutmegs. The tree which 
produces the female, or beſt Nutmeg, is as large as a 
Pear-tree, and has leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the Peach, 
The bloſſom has a pleaſant odour, and reſembles the roſe, 
The flower being fallen, a fruit appears, as large as a 
green walnut: in this is a kernel, which is the Nutmeg. 
It has two barks : the firſt is very thick, and is taken 
off when the fruit is ripened ; the other is thin, and of 
2 reddiſh yellow. When ſeparated from the Nutmeg, it 
is Jried, and called Mace. The Nutmegs being diveſted 
of their bark, are dried and preſerved. 


The Nutmeg-trees grow plentifully in the Aſiatic 
Iſland of Banda, and in ſeveral other iſlands in that part of 
F 5 the 
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the Eaſt-Indies which belongs to the Dutch, who ate 
the ſole poſſeſſors of this produce. It is ſaid thoſe iſland: 
ſo abound with Nutmeg-trees, as would appear incredible 
to relate : and the climate is ſo fertile, and ſo congenial 
to their nature, that they produce three crops annually, 
in the months of April, Auguſt, and December, 


According to Tavernier, this tree is not planted, but 
grows by means of certain birds, which ſwallow the fruit 
whole, and afterwards void it, in its perfect ſtate, 
but covered with a viſcous or gluey matter. Being 
thus prepared for vegetation, they take root wherever 
they fall, and produce the trees above mentioned. 


CINNAMON- 
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CINNAMON-TRE x. 


Tms tree affords a bark, which is the Cinnamon, fo 
well known as one of the moſt valuable of the ſpices con- 
ſumed in Europe, The tree itfelf is about the height 
or the willow : it bears little blue cups, which are odo- 
rous; and are ſueceeded by the fruit, reſembling the olive. 


This tree grows ſpontaneouſly in the Iſland of Ceylon, 
which is poſſeſſed by the Dutch. There are nine or ten 
ſorts of Cinnamon: the beſt grows in the greateſt plenty, 
and is the peculiar produce of that Iſland, The natives 
cul it Rafe Coronde, i. e. Sharp, Sweet Cinnamon. The 
Dutch Eaſt-India Company export it annually, under the 
ſtricteſt orders of no other Cinnamon being mixed with 
ir, Every fort of Cinnamon-tree muſt grow a certain 
rumber of years, before it is ſtripped of the bark. 
: hoſe growing in vallies, of a white, ſandy ſoil, will 
ripen in five years ; while others, found in a wet, ſlimy 
foil, will be at leaſt ſeven or eight years before they 
can be ſtripped ; and ſuch as grow in the ſhade of larger 
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trees, are not only later, but produce a bark not ſo 
ſweet or agreeable as the more early Cinnamon-trees, 
The bad Cinnamon taftes bitter, and ſmells like camphire, 
The ſweetneſs is entirely owing to a thin membrane, 
which adheres to the inſide of the bark. The flavour 
diffuſes itſeif through the whole ſubſtance, while the 
Cinnamon is drying in the ſun, The fragancy of the 
ſmell, and the ſweetneſs of the taſte, have cauſed this 
ſpice to be coveted by all nations. The bark may re- 
main on ſome trees, 14, 15, or 16 years, without ſuf- 
fering any material diminution in its qualities: but after 
this period, the taſte and ſmell decreaſe, and approach to 
thoſe of camphire. The Cinnamon ftripped from trees 
that are too aged, may be known by its being thick, and 
conſequently flat; from the ſan not having the power 
of warping it in the drying. The amazing quantities 
imported into Europe, and other parts of the world, are 
falſely ſaid to be produced by the trees bark ing again, in 
four or five years: the real cauſe is, that the trees, 
being cut down to the ground, ſprout branches, which 
grow, and ripen, ſo as to produce bark in five, fix, 


leven, or eight years, A ſpec ies of dove, likewiſe, con- 
tributes 
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tributes greatly to the conſiderable produce of Cinnamon. 
Theſe doves are called Cinnamen- earers, from eating vait 


quantities, and diſperſing its fruit over the fields, for tile 


ſubſiſtence of their young. Thus is the vegetation of 
the Einnamon- tree extended over the whole Iſland. 


The oil drawn by fire from Cinnamon, is eſteemed 
az one of our firſt cordials. The camphire, Which, is 


extracted from the root, is a moſt uſeful and valuable 
medicine. Oil of camphire is very coſtly ; not ſo much. 


icom its ſcarcity, as from its medicinal efficacy, In 2 


word, there is no part of the Cinnamon-tree but is 
ufefuls 
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CLE0Y Lk. T-A-£.72. 


Tus tree produces a flower, the foot-ſtalk of which 
is what we call Cloves. The fruit, when ripe, is of 2 
dark brown. The trees grew moſt plentifully in the 
Molucca Iſlands, until the Dutch pulled them up, to 
prevent the produce being ſhared by the Engliſh, and 
other nations. They were then tranſplanted to an Iſland 
called Ternati, which was in the entire poſſeſſion of the 
Dutch. Thus every other people is obliged 'to purchaſe 
from them this valuable merchandiſe, 


The Cloves are only pulled from the trees, ſpread in 
the open fields, and thus dried in the ſun: the only 
care that is afterwards required, is to preſerve them 
from the air. Some authors deſcribe the Royal Clove, 
ſo called from bearing on its top a crown; which is one 
reaſon of the King of this Iſland keeping it in his own 
poſſeſſion; and from the fabulous opinion, that the other 
trees bow to this, as their ſovereign. 


PEPPER- 
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PEPPER-TREE.. 


Tur fruit of this tree is the Black Eaſt-India Pepper: 
it grows in the manner of a climbing vine or creeper, and 
produces the fruit in ſmall cluſters like our currants. 


The ripe ſeeds are about the ſize of a large currant, which 


turns, in drying, from a red to a black colour. It is ſaid 
the common White Pepper is only the Black ſtripped of its 
ontward ſkin, which is effected by ſteeping it in ſea-water, 
then drying and rubbing it in the ſand, There is, how- 
ever, a natural White Pepper poſſeſſing all the qualities of 
tie Black, Three ſorts of Black Pepper are brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies by the Engliſh and Dutch, which only 


dicter in the places from whence they are brought: the fineſt 
comes from Malabar. The tree or buſh bearing the Ja- 


maica Pepper grows nearly like the Barberry, except not 
being fo high, and having no prickles. The berries re- 
{-rable thoſe of the Juniper, poſſeſs an aromatic taſte, 
which, partaking of thoſe of ail other ſpices, has cauſed 
the Engliſh to call it All-ſpice. This Pepper grows plenti- 
fully in many of the plantations in Jamaica, 
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GINGER PLANT. 


Tunis plant is called the Club- reed; from the root of 
which is the Ginger, which, at the end of every root, is in 
form like a foot. The leaves of the plant are long, 
large, and of a deep green: and the whole flower reſem- 
bling a club, has cauſed it to be called by ſome the Club- 
reed, and by others Ginger with a club feuer. Ginger 
confifts of one ſort which is white and mealy, and another 
which is black and hard : the firſt is the moſt eſteemed, 


Both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies produce Ginger: in the 


Antilles it is greatly cultivated : but the greateſt quan- 
tities are imported from the leeward Iſlands of Barbadoes, 
Nevis, St. Chriſtopher, and Jamaica, Little is now 
brought from the Eaſt -Indies, except what comes as con- 


fectionary, and is called Green Ginger, which they prepare 


in India. Some indeed is prepared in England and other 
parts, by ſteeping the freſh roots two or three days in warm 
water, keeping it all the time in a balneo, which ſwells 
and ſoftens it. It is then boiled, either flit or whole, 
with refined ſugar, until it becomes a ſyrup. 

CURRANT 
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CURRANT VINES 


Tas Vine grows moſt plentifully in a ſpacious plain 
acar the fortreſs of Zant in Greece. It produces thoſe 
Currants which are called the Corinth Grape, vulgarly 
Crrrants, and are ſold by our grocers for cakes and 
puddings. They conſiſt of three ſorts, the red, black, 
and tawny. The Vine itſelf is low, has thick indented 
{zaves, and is furniſhed like other vines with claſpers at 
the joints. Theſe little grapes, which grow in bunches, 
ripzn in Auguſt, when the people of Zant gather, ſtone, 
nd dry them. They are then carried into the town, and 
cecepoſited, through a hole, in the grand magazine called 
the Seraglio, where they are preſſed in ſo compact a maſs, 
that it is afterwards obliged to be cut with an iron inſtru- 
ment, in order to pack them in caſks and bales for export- 
ation. Theſe Currants are likewiſe brought from ſeveral 
parts of the Levant : but the ſort we moſtly uſe, comes from 
the iſlands near the Morea. The people near Zant ſuppoſe 
we uſe them in dying inſtead of eating. The raiſins fold 
allo by our grogers are grapes from vines growing in this 
country, 
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country, and which are dried and packed in a fimilar 
manner to the currants, but with the difference of their 
not being ſtoned. Some indeed aſſert that, before they ex- 
poſe theſe vine branches to dry in the ſun, they are firſ 
dippcd into a certain liquor prepared for the purpoſe, 


POMEGRANATE-TREE. 


T IS tree grows both wild and cultured. The branches 
of the firſt are ſmall, angular, and armed with thorns, 
The bark is red, the leaves ſmall, like the myrtle; and 
the flower is large, of a beautiful garnet, and compoſed ot 
ſeveral leaves repreſenting a little baſket of flowers. The 
cup is oblong, purpliſh, and in form like a bell. From 
this bloſſom is produced a fruit, which grows into a lage 
round apple with a thick, ſmooth, brittle rind, adorned 
with a purple cup. This apple is called the Pomegranate, 
which is too well known in our elegant deſſerts to require a 
particular deſcription. The wild Pomegranate is only pro- 
duced in hot countries. The juice of the Pomegranate is 


much valued in medicine. Of this tree the Engliſh reckon 
17 . five 
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tre ſorts, which are cultivated more for ornament than 
atility, They conſiſt of the common, ſweet, wild, 
ouble-flowered, and American dwarf Pomegranate. The 


hi-{t of theſe is the moſt common in this country, which, 


with care, has been known to afford fruit that has ripened 


tolerably well in warm ſeaſons : but as they ripen late, 
they are ſeldom well taſted, of our produce, The double- 
flowered, continuing its beautiful bloom for near three 
nonths, is eſteemed by our Nobility and Gentry as the 
moſt valuable flowering tree yet diſcovered. 


RICE PLANT. 


Tius plant is much cultivated in the Eaſt, and produces 
the grain ſo much conſumed, which is called Rice. 


Although a native of the Eaſt, great quantities of it have 


been reared in South Carolina, where it is ſound to ſucceed 


as well as in its original ſoil: and it being a grain that from 


its uſe may be called the manna of the poor, it has proved 
moſt beneficial to that province. The plant bears its talk 
to the height of three or four fect, and is much thicker 
4 and 
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and ſtronger than that of wheat or any other corn. The 
leaves are long like thoſe of the reed, and the flowers blow 
in the top like barley : but the ſeed grows in cluſters, and 
is encloſed in a yellow huſk ending in a ſpiral thread, 
This plant growing in moiſt ſoils, where the ground can be 
overflowed with water, ' ſuch as are deſirous of cultivating 
itin England ſhould place the plants, reared in a hot-bed, 
in pots filled with rich light earth, and placed in pans of 
water, which ſhould be plunged in a hot-bed, and reple- 
niſhed as the water is' by the heat diminiſhed, In July 
they ſhould be openly expoſed, but in a warm fituation, 
and with the ſame watery nouriſhment. Towards the 
latter end of Auguſt they will produce their grain tolerably 
ripened, if the autumn ſhould happen to be favourable, 
Although Rice be chiefly uſed for food, it is ſometimes 


uſed in medicine. It nouriſhes well, ſtops fluxes, and i; 


therefore found extremely ſerviceable in armies. As it 
increaſes blood, it reſtores in conſumptionss The neweſt 
Rice ſhould be choſen, and ſuch as is large, white, and 
well cleanſed, 


'CORK- 
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CORE-TREE. 


Or this tree there are ſeveral ſpecies. The chief are the 
broad-leaved, the evergreen, and the narrow-leaved with 
ſnooth edges. The firſt is only requiſite to be deſcribed, 
which is always green, of 'a moderate height, reſembling 
the Oak, and having a thick, light, ſpongy bark, of an aſh 
colour, which is firſt taken from the tree, and afterwards 
ſeparated from an inner bark. The leaves, cups, or acorns, 
r:ſemble, like the form of the tree itſelf, thoſe of the Oak. 
It grows in Italy, Spain, and eſpecially towards the 
Pyrenees and in Gaſcony, &c. The inhabitants of theſe 
countries, when deſirous of making a crop of this produce, 
ſtrip the bark from the top to the bottom of the Cork- 
trees, and pile them to a reaſonable height in a pit or ditch 
filled with water. Having loaded theſe heaps with weights, 
they leave them until they are thoroughly ſoaked and 
ſtraitened; then they are removed to another ditch, and 
from thence to a third and a fourth. They are next taken 
out of the water, dricd, and packed in bales for exportation. 
To chooſe the beſt Cork, the fine boards that are free 

from 
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| \ from knots and chinks; of a moderate thickneſs, yellow 
| on both ſides, and firm in texture, ſhould be ſelected. 
This beſt ſort of Cork is called the White Cork of France, 
from its being chiefly produced about Bayonne in the pro- 
{ vince of Guienne, From the ſame part is brought a ſort 
104 which is called the Spaniſh Cork, which ſeems as if it had 
| been burnt: but its blackneſs is ſaid to be cauſed mere}; 
by having been ſteeped in ſea-water inſtead of freſh water, 
The inſide is, however, yellowiſh, and eaſily cut. Oi 
this the thickeſt ſhould be choſen, 


TOBACCO 
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TOBACCO PLANT. 


Or this production there are five ſpecies: the firſt is 


the Oroonoko, of which there are two ſorts; the one 


has very broad, rough, roundiſh leaves; while the leaves 
of the other are narrow, ſmooth, and pointed: but 
neither of them is valued by the planter, in conſequence of 
their not being much conſumed in England. The ſecond 
ſort is called the Sweet-ſcented Tobacco, from its affording, 
when ſmoked, a moſt agreeable ſcent : this ſort is much 
cultivated in Cuba, Brafil, Virginia, and ſeveral other 
parts of America; from whence it is brought to moſt 
parts of Europe, but eſpecially to England, where its ge- 
neral culture is prohibited, leſt the revenue ſhould be di- 
miniſned. The third ſort is the greater narrow-leaved 
perennial Tobacco, imported from the French ſettlements in 
the Weſt-Indies into the Royal Gardens at Paris, where it 
is cultivated in ſmall quantities for the making of ſnuff. 
The fourth and fifth ſorts are preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens, leſs for uſe than for variety. 


Tobaces 
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Tobacco is raiſed from ſeeds ſown in a rich ground, 
where the riſing plants are covered, to defend them from 
the ſun: in the rainy ſeaſons they are tranſplanted into 
large pieces of ground that are cleared and prepared for the 
purpoſe. The diſtance of the rows in theſe plantations is 
about two or three feet, or ſuch a diſtance as will not admit 
of their extending leaves touching, which would cauſe 
them to rot, by corrupting each other. The Tobacco 
being thus tranſplanted, they only require to be weeded, 
until the flower- ſtems appear, when they cut off the top; 
in order to afford more nouriſhment to the leaves: the 
leaves hanging on the ground are likewiſe pulled ſo as to 
let remain about ten or twelve upon each ſtalk, which 
cauſes a great increaſe. The leaves, when ripened, are 
cut and ſpread upon the ground : they are then ſtrung upon 
certain cords in little knots, at ſuch diſtances as the plants 
may not touch one another : they are next hung to dry in 
the air in a ſituation guarded from the wet, during fifteen 
or twenty days. When ſufficiently prepared, they are 
made into ſuch forms as the purchaſer deſires. 


COTTON 
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COTTON PLANT. 


Tur fruit of this plant is the Cotton which is ſo much 
uſed as a material of manufactures chiefly made at Man- 
cheſter. Its plant bears a ſtalk about eight feet high, co- 
vered with a reddiſh hairy bark, divided into ſeveral ſhort 
branches, The leaves are rather leſs than thoſe of the Sy- 
tamore; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the Vine, and are 
ſuſpended by ſmall ſtalks adorned with a nap or hairy ſub- 
ſtance. The flowers are fine, large, and numerous, of a 
yellow colour mixed with red or purple, and ſhaped like a 
bell : the flower is ſucceeded by a fruit as large as a filbert, 
which, being ripe, opens into three or four partitions, 
where the Cotton is found as white as ſnow. Heat ſwells 
each flake to the ſize of an apple. There is another ſort 
of Cotton-tree that differs from the former in ſize; for 
this grows to four or five feet high: the flowers and 
fruit are like the former. Both theſe ſorts grow in Egypt, 
Syria, Cyprus, Candia, and the Indies. In Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and other parts of the Weſt-Indies, the 
Cotton plants grow to a tolerable height, and ſpreade 
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on every fide its branches: it has ſmall, green, pointed 
leaves, and bears a yellow flower reſembling in form the 
roſe of the ſweet-briar. The fruit is as large as a tennis 
ball, and has a thin cruſty ſhell, of a brown or blackiſh 
colour. In theſe are found the Cotton. In ſome of the 
American plantations there are Cotton buſhes very like 
thoſe of Egypt, Arabia, &c. 


MANDRAKE PLANT. 


Ts plant is of two ſpecies : one is the common, and 
has a round fruit called the Male Mandrake ; the other has 
a purple flower, and is called the Female Mandrake. 
The leaves of the former riſe immediately from the 
root, and are about a foot long, and broader than a 
man's hand, of a ſmooth ſurface, a geep green colour, 
and of a diſagreeable ſmell. The flowers of both are 
ſhaped like a bell, which leave a ſoft globular fruit 
containing many ſeeds, ſhaped like a kidney. The 
root, according to ſome naturaliſts, repreſents the lower 


parts of a man, and is therefore called Anthropomorpha, 


which, in Greek, ſignifies the figure of a man, But 
this 
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this feigned reſemblance of the human form is only de- 
viſed by the cunning of quacks and impoſtors, who deceive 
the ignorant by forming the freſh roots of Briony and other | | 
plants into thefe reſemblances. There is likewiſe another 8 
ridiculous fable deviſed reſpecting this plant; which is, 1 
that as it is certain death to thoſe who root it from its | 
parent mould, the ſtem is tied to a dog's tail, and thus is it | 1 

ö 

, 

| 


taken from the earth in order to prevent the above diſaſter 
happening to any of the human ſpecies. The report of 
the Mandrake crying like a child, when torn from its | 
ſoil, is equally falſe and ridiculous; for many of this i 
plant have been removed without any other effects than iÞ 
thoſe attendant on the removal of all deep-rooted vege- | 
tables. But what deſerves credit relative to the Mandrake 
is, that the roots will remain ſound above fitty years, and 
retain all the vigour of the moſt youthful plants: they 
ſhould never be removed after their roots have arrived to 
any conſiderable fize, leſt the lower fibres ſhould be broken, 1 9 
and thus the growth of the plant be diminiſhed, and its , 
ſtrength debilitated; if thus injured, they will not re- | 
cover their former vigour in leſs than two or three years. | 
Both the Male and Female Mandrake grow in hot climates, 19 

and 
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and are moſtly found in plains. They are propagated in 
gardens by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a bed of light 
earth ſoon after they are gathered. In this ſituation they 
ſhould remain until the latter end of Auguſt, Having 
kept them during this time free from weeds, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into the places for their future vegetative 
exiſtence. The ſoil of theſe ſhould be light and deep, in 
order to admit the roots penetrating ſo low into the earth az 
they are by nature formed to fix themſelves. Thus tranſ- 
planted, they will produce great quantities of flowers and 
fruits for a ſeries of years. The Mandrake is mentioned 
in the thirtieth chapter of Geneſis, where Reuben is ſaid 
to have ſound one in the field during the wheat harveſt : it 
being ſaid in the Canticles, © The Mandrakes give 2 
« ſmell, and at our gates are all manner of pleaſant 
fruit,“ ſeems as if the fruit of the Mandrake was de- 
lightful in ſmell; for ſurely Solomon muſt mean a grateful 
ſmell, otherwiſe he would never have choſen it as an em- 
belliſhment of a paſtoral ſong. However, the Mandrake 
known to us at preſent has no ſuch delightful quality as to 
render it ſo valuable as to cauſe a woman to exchange het 


kuſbandz as Rachel did, for one of them. 
BALM 
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BALM OF GILEAD. 


F ROM the trunk of this plant flows a white liquid 
balſam, which bears the name of the vegetable. The 
plant bears leaves like rue; and white, ſtarry flowers, 
which produce, in their middle, berries encloſing a ſmall 
kernel. When the balſam firſt runs, it is of the con- 
ſiſtence of oil of ſweet almonds ; but age cauſes it to re- 
ſemble turpentine 3 when it loſes great part of its per- 
fume, and turns rather blackiſh, When freſh, the ſmell 
is moſt agreeably aromatic, and the taſte like citron- 
peel. Jericho was the only place where this balſam was 
to be found: but, ſince the Turks have poſſeſſed the 
Holy Land, theſe ſhrubs have been tranſplanted into the 
gardens of Grand Cairo; where they are guarded, during 
the flowing of the balſam, by the Janiſſaries. At this 
time it is very difficult for the Chriſtians to obtain a fight 
of theſe balſams. With reſpect to the balſam itſelf, it 
is almoſt impoſſible to obtain any, unleſs from an Am- 


baſſador, Who may have ſome ſent him, as a preſent, 
from 
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from the Grand Seignior, or from the ſoldiers appointed 
to guard this valuable liquid. This circumſtance plainly 
evinces, that the balſam ſold here, can only be the White 
Balſam of Peru; which is prepared with ſpirit of wine 


rectified, or with ſome diſtilled oils. Mr. Pomet ay; 


he received, from a friend, the preſent of an ounce, 


which he brought from Grand Cairo. He deſcribes it 


to have been of a ſolid conſiſtence, like the turpentine of 


Chia, of a golden colour, and a citron ſmell. 


CR DAR OF LIBANVS. 


Tul S tree is very large, thick, and ſtrait: the 
leaves are ſlender, and much narrower than thoſe of the 
Pine- tree: they are diſpoſed in cluſters along the branches; 
upon the upper part of them grows erect the fruit, like ou 
pine-apples ; but they never drop in a whole ſtate, It i; 


ſaid there iffues from the trunk, in the warm months, 
ſort of white refin, which is very clear, of a grateful 
odour, and is called Cedar gum : the large trees are ſaid to 
afford no leſs than fix ounces per day of this ſubſtance, 


The 
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The cones of the Cedar, if preſerved entire, will contain 
their ſeed for ſeveral years. They ripen moſt commonly 
in the ſpring, and are nearly twelve months old before they 
arrive to us from the Levant. To manage the Cedar 
pant, we refer our readers to Miller's directions, in his 
Gardener's Dictionary. ; 


What is mentioned in Scripture, reſpecting the lofty 
Cedar, cannot be applied to this tree; which, inſtead of 
riſing in height, is more inclined to extend its branches 
in breadth” Mr. Maundrel obſerves, that when he 
viſited Mount Libanus, he only found fixteen large Ce- 
dars remaining; but that there were ſeveral young trees, 
of a ſmaller ſize» One of the largeſt he found to be 
twelve yards fix inches in circumference, and thirty- 
ſeven yards in the ſpread of the boughs. At above five 
or ſix yards from the ground, it was divided into five 
limbs, each being as large as a great tree. 


Cedar is ſaid to be proof againſt the putrefaction of all 
worms, or animal bodies. The ſaw-duſt is thought to 
be uſed by thoſe mountebanks who pretend to have the 

ſecret 
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ſecret of embalming. The wood is ſaid, likewiſe, ty 
yield an oil which preſerves books and writings. 


My Lord Bacon aſſerts, that Cedar will continue ſound 
« thouſand years. Of this wood it is needleſs to obſerye 
that the timber work of that glorious ſtructure the , 
Temple of Jeruſalem was formed. 


2 * 


AN ANA PLANT. 


F ROM this plant is produced a ſpecies of Pine-appis 
that is reckoned, from its richneſs of flavour, the king 
of fruits. It has the delicious taſtes of the peach, 
quince, and muſcadine grape, united. The top of it is 
adorned with a little crown, and a bunch of red leaves, 
like fire. When the crown falls, which is thought to 
be an emblem of its royal excellence, another ſucceeds, 
poſſeſſing all its predeceſſor's qualities. The plant is 
herbaceous, and has leaves ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of 
the Aloe. The fruit, which is ike the cones of the Pine- 
tres, 
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tree, is ſuppoſed to have been the cauſe of its name. 
The place of its nativity is not determined : it was, how- 
ever, firſt brought from the Eaſt-India factories, and 
planted in the hotteſt iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where 
it ſucceeded ſo well, as to afford now a moſt plentiful 
produce. It has lately been introduced, with ſucceſs, into 
the European gardens. The firſt perſon who ſucceeded 
in this attempt, was Monſ. Le Cour, at Leyden, in 
Holland. From him, our gardens in England were firſt 
ſupplied with this royal fruit. From its juice, is made a 
wine, almoſt equal to Malmſey ſack ; it will, likewiſe, in- 
toxicate as ſoon as the ſtrongeſt juice the grape affords. 
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| GREAT AMERICAN ALOE. 


Tur Aloe is a plant, which has leaves thick, and 
; armed on the edges with ſpines. The flower conſiſts of 
| | one leaf, which has fix parts at the top, like the Hyacinth; 
the fruit is oblong, and divided into three cells; in which 


are incloſed flat and ſemicircular feeds, In the curious 
gardens of Botany in England, there are near forty diffe- 
rent ſorts, which are natives of both the Eaſt and Weſt 
| Indies: but the moſt curious Aloe is brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Moſt of the African Aloes pro- 
i duce flowers with us annually, when grown to a ſufficient 
fize, which is often in the ſecond, and feldom more than 
the third or fourth year after planting from off ſets : but 
the American Aloes, which produce their flower-ſtems 
moſtly from the ceatre of the plant, ſeldom flower until 
| they are of a conſiderable age, and then but once during the 
life of the plant; for the lower-ſtem, ſhooting to fo high 
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a ſtature, draws from the centre ſuch a quantity of nouriſh- 


* 


ment as to render the leaves irrecoverably decayed : and 
when the flowers are full blown, ſcarcely any of the leaves 
rem un 
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remain alive : but whenever this happens, the old root 
ſhoots a numerous quantity of off-ſets, by which theſe 
plants are not only preſerved, but conſiderably increaſed, 


The accounts of this plant are, like thoſe of many 
others, rather fabulous. That of its blooming only once 
in a hundred years, and making a report like a gun, are 
equally falſe; for many American Aloes have been known 
to bloom in much leſs time. In the year 1729, a great 
American Aloe flowered at the age of forty years, in a 
carden belonging to Mr. Cowell, at Hoxton : and of a 
later date, ſome have been known to bloom at the diſtance 
ef twenty years. 
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SENSITIVE PLANT. 


'Tms plant is very ſurpriſing in its contexture, and 
has cauſed much inveſtigation among the naturaliſts, to 
account for the contraction of its leaves when any of 
them are touched. They cloſe themſelves by pairs, 
Joining their upper ſuperficies together. Aqua-fortis being 
dropped on the ſprig between the leaves was found to cauſe 
them to cloſe by pairs ſucceſſively to the top of each ſprig, 
and to continue in this ſtate ſome time : but the next 
day the leaves on two or three ſprigs were again ex- 
panded, except thoſe on that where the aqua-fortis had 
been dropped, being withered from the place upwards, 
although they continued green downwards, A pair being 
ſuddenly cut off with ſciſſars, the next Pair above and 
below immediately cloſed, and after a little time all on 
the ſame ſprig followed the example, which extended even 
to thoſe on other ſprigs. One of the harder branches be- 
ing cut, emitted a liquor, which was very clear, and of a 
bright-greeniſh colour, bitter in taſte, and ſomewhat re- 

ſembling 
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ſembling that of liquorice. The above experiments were 
made by Dr. Hook on ſome Senſitive Plants growing in a 
garden in St. James's Park, 


In the paſſage of the iſthmus from Nombre de Dios to 


Panama, in America, there is related to be a whole wood- 


full of Senſitive Plants, which, being touched, cloſe their 
leaves with a rattling noiſe, and thus twiſt themſelves into 
2 winding figures 


SCIENCE OF BOTANY 
BRIEFLY EXPLAINED. 


To uſher our Young Readers into this pleafing and 
inſtructive Science, we offer the following Compen- 
dium of Botanical Illuſtrations, to their attention, before 
they proceed to the ſtudy of the Flowers we have, in 
the following pages, ſhortly deſcribed. 


Every ſcience, except Botany, poſſeſſes a language 
peculiar to itſelf, Every perſon who has pretended to 
G 4 teach 
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teach, or explain, the nature of Plants, has choſen term: 
to expreſs himſelf, according to his own caprice, or his 
particular ſtyle of obſervations This arbitrary mode of 
treating Botany, has conſiderably bewildered the ſtudent; 
and even, ſometimes, diſſuaded him from purſuing the 
ſcience with that avidity and pleaſure he would other- 
wiſe have done. Although the vocabulary of Botany ha: 
been always ſubject to this variation, it has never ex- 
perienced more innovation than of late years: but, not- 
withſtanding we lament this. deficiency of ſtability in 
Botanical language, we are happy to find that, ſometimes, 
the alterations have been very judicious amendments of 
terms falſely uſed by the ancients : for the modern Bo- 
taniſts have named the plants, from the parts which they 
contain; while their predeceſſors have named them from 
outward appearance, or ſuppoſed qualities. Thus are 
the long terms, and denominations, which only per- 
plexed the mind, and burdened the memory,. abandoned, 
Conformably to this improvement, Linnæus propoſe' 


ſimple and proper terms, to expreſs not only the differer 
parts of Plants; but, likewiſe, their forms, qualitie 
| ituations, directions, and mode of exiſtence, of cac 
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dart reſpectively. This method has, in general, been 
Adopted by all ſucceeding writers in this ſcience. 


No method could be ſo proper for claſſing Plants, as 
that adopted by Linnzus ; namely, from their ſexual dif- 
ference. This 1s moſt natural, and leaſt ſubject to varia- 
tion, from the differences being deſcribed according to 
the variation of the ſtamina in the male, and the poin- 
tals in the female parts of a plant. | 


According to modern Botaniſts, Plants are deſcribed as 
conſiſting of fix parts: - the Root, Radix; the Trunk, 
Jruncus; the Support, Fulcra; the Leaves, Folia; the 
Fiowers, Jlores; and the Fruit, Fructus. 


1. RADIX---Txzs ROOT, 


Is that part of the Plant which adheres to the ground, 
om whence it draws its nouriſhment. 


Roo rs are either fibrous, bulbous, or tuberous. 
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The Fibrous Root is either perpendicular, horizontal, 
fleſhy as the Carrot, hairy as the roots of Graſs, oi 
branching. 

Bulbous Roots (among which are the Snow-drop, Hy. 
acinth, and Tulip) are either ſolid, as the Turn; 
coated, as the Onion; ſcaled, as the Lily; double, as thy 
Orchis ; or cluſtered, as the White Saxifrage. 


Tubercus Roots are compoſed of many fleſhy tubers, 2 
the Garden Ranunculus; and either adhere cloſely to the 
ſtalk, or ſuſpend from it by threads. 


2. TRUNCUS---Tus TRUNK, 


Risks immediately from the root, and ſuſtains ths 
branches. This part is called a Trunk in trees, and 4 
Stalk in plants. 


STALX8 are either ſimple, or compound, 
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A Simple Stalk grows ſingly from the root to the top, 
3 the Sun- flower; and is diſtinguiſhed by its either being 
naked, leafy, upright (as the Lark's-ſpur), oblique, 
twining, pliant, reclining, lying on the ground (as the 
Naſturtium), creeping (as the Panſy), having roots as long 
a; itſelf; living ſeveral years, or only one year; being 
ody, ſhrubby, cylindrical in form (as the Star- flower); 
having two, three, or more angles ; and being ſtreaked, 
furrowed, or channeled, ſmooth, rough (as the Aſter), 
hairy, or prickly (as the Roſe). 


A Branching Stalk is one that ſhoots lateral branches, 
+ it aſcends, as the Wall- flower; and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the branches being either irregular, large, numerous (as 
be Piony), ſupported, or prolific in leaves, fruit, or 
owers (as the Lily of the valley, and the Jonquil). 


A Compound Stalk is one ſoon dividing into branches, as 


the flower of Parnaſſus ; and is diſtinguiſhed by being either | 


forked, having two ranges of branches, or having theſe 
xanges ſubdivided z tubular like a ſtraw 3 being entire, 
ranched, uniform, jointed (as a Pink), ſcaly, or with 

(WF vithout leaves. 
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3. FULCRA---Tzz SUPPORT, 


Is that part which ſuſtains or defends certain part: 
of a plant, and is divided into the following ten kinds ; 
the leaf ſupporting the flowers, the tendril or claſ- 


per (as the Honeyſuckle and Sweet-pea), the ſpine, 


the thorn, the footſtalk of the leaf, the footſtalk of th: 
flower or fruit (as the Colombine), the general ſtalk, 
the gland, and the ſcale. Each of theſe have their 
ſubdiviſions, which we omit as being too minute tor the 
attention of young ſtudents, 


4. FOLIA--LEAVES, 


ARE divided into the three claſſes, of ſingle, compound, 
and determinate, 


SIN ILE LEAVES, are thoſe that have footſtalks ſupport- 
ing only one, as the Cyclamen; and are deſcribed accord- 
ing to their circumference, border, ſurface, ſummit, and 


fuba;.c2. 
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Their circumference and border are either round, nearly 
round, oval, reverſed oval, oblong, ſhaped like a wedge, 
angular, ſpear-ſhaped (as the Belvidere), narrow, ſhaped 
like an awl, triangular, dejtoide, or having four corners, 
quinqueangular or five-cornered, ſhaped like a kidney, a 
heart, a moon, an arrow, or a pike, divided into two or three 
parts, formed like a hand, pointed like a wing, jagged, 
indented (as the Tuberoſe), divided or not into parts, 
ſingly or doubly ſawed, notched, griſly, ciliated or 
hairy like an eye-lid, lacerated, or ſeemingly torn or 
bitten, curled, or entire, 


Their ſurface is diſtinguiſhed by being either downy, 
ſuit as velvet; hairy, as the Fox-glove ; ſtinging, rough 
ſmooth, as the Daiſy ; briſtly, prickly, warted, poliſhed, 
rlaited, waved, wrinkled ; veined, as the Gilliflower or 
| Carnation; nervoſe 3 plain, as the Auricula flower; de— 
prelled, compreſſed, convex, concave, or channelled, 


Their ſummit, or tep, is either truncated, blunt, as if 
b:iten, hollow, obtuſe, pointed (as the Amaranthus), 
ſhaped like an aw), or taper like a pillar, | 
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Their ſubſtance is either hollow, fleſhy, or membraneous 
(as Pinks). 


Comyround LEAVES are either ſimple or decompound, 


A compound leaf is formed of ſeveral ſmall leaves growing 
from one footftalk, and is conſider2d as one whole, pro- 
duced from a fingle compoſition, as the Ranunculus, Roſe, 
Car nation, Pink, &c. They are either fingered, com- 
poſed of two, three, or many leaves, reſembling wings 
expanding from their common footſtalk, and having alter- 
nate leaves, or being doubly winged, 


A decompound leaf has a footſtalk dividing twice or more 
times before it is garniſhed with leaves. 


DE TERMINATE LEaAvEs are diſtinguiſhed by their 
direction, place, inſertion, or ſituation. f 


The direction q the manner in which the leaf expands 
from the bottom to the top, and is either arched, upright, 
ſpreading, horizontal, reclining, or revolving backwards. 


The 
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The place is determined by the part of the plant where 
it is faſtened, and is either called the ſeed leaf from riſing 
immediately from the ſeed, or radical from riſing firſt 
from the root. p | 


The inſertion is the manner in which a leaf is faſtened to 
a plant, and is either faſtened to the diſk, or has a foot- 
ſtalk to its baſe, grows from the branch without a foot- 
ſtalk, is faſtened by a membrane, or ſurrounds the ſtalk 
without any part of the border adhering to it, like the 
Hare's- ear. | 


The ſituation is conſidered from the poſition of each in 
relation to the others. The ſituation is, therefore, either 
jointed, ſurrounding the ftalics like ſtars, oppoſed to each 
other (as the Jeſſamine), growing in an alternate poſition 
on each fide their footſtalk, or without any order, cluſtered 
(as the flowers of the Sweet William), ranged like the tiles | 
ef a houſe, or the ſcales of a fiſh, | 
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5. FLORES.---Tax FLOWERS. 


Tur Flowers of Plants are divided. into four parts: 
the Cup, Calyx ; the Petal, or Flower-leaf, Corolla; the 
Stamen, Stamina; and the Pointal, Piſtillum. 


The Cuy or THE FLowER is that which incloſes, 
and ſuſtains the flower; and is divided into ſeven ſorts ; 
the Perianthium, Involucrum, Spatha, G . Amentum, 
Calyptra, and Volva. 


The Perianthium is the moſt common of the Flower- 
cup; conſiſts often of many parts; ſometimes of only 
one part, ſeparated half-way into ſeveral diviſions, as the 
India Pink; and always ſurrounds the bottom of the 


flower. 


The Invalucrum embraces many flowers collected to- 
gether, and which have each of them a Perianthium. 


The Spatha is a ſheath, which covers one or more 
flowers, that are generally without a Perianthium; it 
conſiſts 
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conſiſts of a membrane, faſtened to the ſtalk ; and dif- 
fers in its figure and ſubſtance, 


Gluma is a ſort of chaff, which particularly covers grain 2 
on graſs ſeeds. | | 
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The Iulus, or Amentum, is a maſs of male or female 
flowers covered with ſmall ſcales, and faſtened to an axis, 
'n the form of a rope, as the irregular flowers of the 
iolet. | 


The Calyptra, or coif, is a thin, conical, membraneous 
cover to the parts which generate fruitage. 


The Volua, or purſe, is a thick covering incloſing ſeveral 
ſpecies of the Muſhroom productions. . 


The CoroLLaA, Petal or flower-leaf, is one of thoſe 
which form the flower, and ſurround the generative parts 
of the plant itſelf. Of theſe there are the Petal, and 
the Ne&arium 2 they are either entirely one, as the Convol- 
vulus, or formed of many pieces. The petal is generally 
diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of its colour, and the necta- 
rium by containing thoſe ſweet juices which the bees 
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change into honey. The Corolla is ſometimes without 


footſtalk, as the Martegon., ; / 


The STAMEN is the male part of flowers, and coniſt 
of the filament and the ſummit or anthers, as the Paſion- 
flower. ko n ar 0- 1 EIA 


The Filament ſuſtains the anthera, apex, or ſummi, 
and is either formed like a thread, or ſhaped like an awl 


The Anthera, Apex, or Summit, is the eſſential pæt of 
the ſtamina, and contains the male organ of generation. 
It conſiſts of a little bag, of one or more cavities, contain» 
ing the male farina. 


The PoinTAL includes the female parts of flowers, 
and conſiſts of the germ, Hie, and frigma. 


The Germ incloſes and ds the als. 
The Style riſes from the germ, and ſupports the ſtigma, 


The Stigma is the female organ of generation, and is 
ſituated 


Fuat 
un 
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Fuated upon the top of the ſtyle, if any; if not, it fits 


umn the germ. 


— 


6. FRUCTU S- TRE FRUIT. 


Tur different ſpecies of fruit, ſuch as Plums, Berries, 
Apples, Seeds, &c. are too well known to require a deſcrip- 
102. 
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FLOWERS are either hermaphrodite, from having both 
he ſexual diſtinctions of male and female, ſtamina and 
ointals 3 male, from having ſfiamira only; or female, 
rom having only Pointals. 


The ſtamina are either detached from each other, united 
ogether by one of their parts, or joined ſometimes with 
vintals : they are of equal length, or have ſome ſhorter 


nan the reſt ; and the number, proportion, and ſituation. 
f the ſtamina determine the claſſes, as the differences of 


f the pointals determine the orders of flowers. 
| The 
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The Claſſes, according to the number of ſtamina in the 
male parts of the flower, are called, 


1. Moenandria, one ſtamen. 

2. Diandria, two ſtamina. 

3. Triandria, three. 

4. Tetrandria, four. 

5. Pentandria, five. 

6. Hexandria, ſix. 

7. Heptandria, ſeven. 

8. Octandria, eight, 

9. Enneandria, nine. 

10. Decandria, ten. 

1. Dodecandria, eleven. 
— when more than twelve. 
13. Polyandria, when more than thirteen, 


Thoſe flowers which have two ſtamina ſhorter than the 
reſt, are called, | 


14. Dynamia, as having two long and two ſhorter ſtamina. 


15. Tetradynamia, as having four long and two ſhorter 


ſtamina. 
Thoſe 


— — — — 
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Thoſe flowers which have their ſtamina united together 
er with the pointal, are thus diſtinguiſhed. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Menadelphia, ſtamina united into one body. 
Diadelphia, ſtamina into two bodies. 
Polyadelphia, ſtamina into three or more bodies. 
Syngeneſia, the ſtamina forming a cylindrical body. 
Gynandria, the ſtamina ſitting upon the pointals. 


Thoſe plants of different figures are thus diſtinguiſhed, 


21. M:noecia : the plants of this claſs have male and 
female flowers upon the ſame individual. 

22. Dioecia, have male and female flowers on different 
individuals. 


23. Polygamia, have hermophrodite flowers upon the 
ſame individual. | 


ORDERS, 
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ORD 2-29 


TRE Orders, or Subdiviſions of the Claſſes, are di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the pointals, or female parts of the plant or 
flower, as the claſſes are by the ſtamina, or male parts of 
the flower. The number of pointals or ſtigmas are 
counted. 


The chief diſtinctions are the number of pointals, and 
nature of ſeeds, the nature of the pods, and the number 
and gender of the florets. According to the number of 
the pointals, the orders are termed Monogynia, Digynia, 
& c. according to the nature of the ſeeds, Gymnoſpermiag 
Angioſpermia; according to the pods, Siliculoſa, Siliquoſa; 
and, according to the number and gender of the florets, 
they are termed Polygamia Æqualis, Polygamia Super- 
ua, &c. : 
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THIS, 
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This charming flower comes, with all its graces, to 
deck the ſpring: it conſiſts of ſeveral ſpecles; but the 
Great Jonquil has a ſtem, about a foot in height, which 
bears, from a third part upwards, ſeveral golden bloſſoms, 
conſiſting of five or ſix leaves, all curling in a moſt 
agreeable and beautiful manner. It is multiplied by ſeed ; 
but, more properly, by their bulbs. They require a good, 
but not a very rich ſoil]; and are uſually planted along 
the borders; thus affording a moſt agreeable embelliſh- 
ment to the walks and parterres of any garden meant 
to be diſtinguiſhed for its taſte and elegance. 


ANEMONE., 
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AN E M ON E. 


T RIS beautiful flower, with proper culture, will blow 
twice a year; and thus continue to grace our gardens, 
when they are abandoned by all the reſt of the flowering 
tribe. Their colours are chiefly red, blue, and purple. 
The root of theſe plants ſhould be taken out of the 
ground, and preſerved, like thoſe of the Ranunculus. 
They grow beſt in a ſandy ſoil, like that near Batterſea 
in Surry, where they blow with aſtoniſhing beauty. 


When the ſeeds crack, or ſhew their down, they ſhould 
be gathered, to prevent their being diſperſed by the wind. 
From theſe ſeeds, innumerable varieties may be raiſed : 
and if they are ſown in February, and lightly covered 
with earth, they will blow the ſecond year after ſowing. 


LILY, 
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T ms flower is a great ornament to a garden. The 
noble height of its ſtem, and the ſimple grandeur of the 
flower, render it a moſt delightful ſpectacle to thoſe who 
have the leaſt taſte for the beauteous productions of Na- 
ture» The Lily is too well known, and admired, to re- 
quire any particular deſcription of its form, or colour. 
The culture requires no curious rules, from its being eaſily 
reared in any ſoil : and, as if Nature meant this charming 
flower ſhould be enjoyed by the poor, as well as the rich, 
we find it thrive with the leaſt attention. Such is the 
beauty of the Lily, that many Noblemen place them in 


pots, in order to decorate the avenues to their ſumptuous 
palaces. 
Some 
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Some garden-walks are entirely bordered with them : 
and, indeed, wherever they are placed, they are always 
beautif ul. \ 


L A 1 K UM 


TEE Larkſpur is one of thoſe flowers that ſeem to 
delight in diſplaying the variety of colours with which 
the flowers of each ſtem are decorated. They grow on 
ſtalks, of three feet high; and, when choicely reared, 
afford, in a bed, one of the moſt beautiful ſpectacles that 
Flora has to preſent, for our delight, wonder, and con- 
templation. It is generally ſown in February; and may 
be expected to bloſſom, in all its richneſs of ſplendid 
beauty and elegance, in June and July, If properly at- 
tended, they will continue their bloom until Auguſt, or 
September. ; 


DAFFQDIL, 
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DAFFODIL, ox LONG-NECKED NARCISSUS, 


Wich is called Cou de Chameau, i. e. Camel's Neck, 
from the long ſtalk, when charged with flowers, re- 
preſenting the neck of this animal. This flower is to 
de admired for its being an agreeable ornament to the 


rural parts of a garden. They bloſſom in the ſpring, 


and grow about a foot high. The Daffodil thrives beſt in 
2 rich ſoil, with which the bulbs need only be covered: it 
ſhould not be much expoſed to the ſun, from the flower 
deriving moſt beauty from the lateneſs of its appearance. 
The bulbs ſhould be ſet about four fingers diſtant from 
each other, in order to afford ſufficient room for their ex- 


panſion. It ſhould be removed every three years. They 
flower in March, 


COLCHICUM, 


"4 
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COLCHICUM, oz MEADOW SAFFRON, 


Is ſo called from-its growing in Colchis, a country i 
the neighbourhood-of the kingdom of Pontus, famous f 
the fable of the Golden Apples, and the Golden Fleece 
ſee our Mythology, Vol. I. of The Hiſtorical Pocket 
Library. It is ſaid to be ſo ſtrong a poiſon as 6 
kill dogs, from which quality it is called Dog's-banz 
Of the Meadow Saffron there is a variety of ſpecie: 
Its general deſcription is, being a plant that ſhoot 
from its root five or fix oblong leaves about an ind 
broad, ſmooth, and of a browniſh green. Amid the 
leaves riſes the ſtalk, bearing at the top a yellow ſingle 
leaved flower like a pipe, and cut into fix parts. Th: 
Colchicum will grow in any ſoil. It is multiplied þ 
bulbs, which are produced every year in abundanc: 
They ſhould be planted in pots or borders, and tranſplante 
in July; in which ſtate they ſhould lie until September. 
They flower in March, 


POLY: 
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POLYANTHUS 


Is divided into the Primroſe and Cowſlip kind; and 
theſe are ſubdivided again into the Single-flowering, 
Double-flowering, Hoſe in Hoſe, Pentaloons, and Fea- 
thers. The Single-flowering are chiefly white, yellow, 
red, purple, and violet- coloured. They are multiplied 
by ſeeds, ſown in February, upon a place prepared with 
earth taken out of decayed willows ; often refreſhing the 
rew-ſown ſpot with water; and keeping it ſhaded from 
the ſun, all April.and May, until the. young plants ap- 
pear. The Primroſe kinds bloſſom cloſe to the ground; 
and the Cowſlip ſpecies, about ſix inches higher. Both 
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theſe ſorts may be planted near the edges of borders, and 
near houſes, for the enjoyment of their agreeable ſmel], 
Nothing can be more delightful than a number of theſe 
Flowers, accompanied with Violets, growing under 
hedges, in avenues, and artificial wildernefſes. The) 
flower in April. 
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A H AS a towering ſtem, about five feet and a half high, 
N | reſembling a Sugar-cane, which, towards the bottom, is 
1 garniſhed with ſeveral large green leaves, like thoſe of 
| Lilac. It has a garnet bloſſom which grows in the form 
| of a feather, that hangs from their ſtems with conſiderable 
grace and beauty. They are cultivated in moſt gardens T 
; | diſtinguiſhed for their choice aſſemblage of elegant flow- it tl 
ers. Their time of bloſſoming is during the ſummer liſp 


Bn months, when the parterres of thoſe gardens in which gar. 
| they are cultivated, derive conſiderable ornament from are 
their beautiful and ſingular appearance. a ſy 
15. 3 0 


TULIP, end 
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Tur Tulip requires nothing but a fine ſcent, to render 
it the fineſt flower in the world. Their infinite varieties 
diſplay ſuch beauties as eclipſe every other pride of the 
garden, Theſe ornaments of Nature are as kind as they 
are beautiful; for they continue regaling the fight with 
a ſucceſſion of their charms, from March to the latter 
end of May. They are divided into claſſes ; the early 
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and later blowers, Their varieties are chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of cities, or ſuch like characters. A good 
Tulip is known by its ſtrong and towering tem, its beau- 
tiful colours; with a flower ſhaped like an egg, without 
ſharp points to their petals : but what renders them the 
moſt valuable, is their variety. 


The flower-ſtems, being left upon the roots, will rer- 
fect their ſeeds about July, The ſeeds are gathered 
when they begin to crack. | 


JERV- 
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JERUSALEM CROSS. 


Turrs: flower is a ſpecies of the Lychnis; and is called 
by Botaniſts, Flos Conflantinepelitanus, from being origi- 
nally brought from Conſtantinaple. This plant ſhoots into 
ſeveral ſtems, about two feet high; and divides itſelf 
into numerous branches. The leaves are long and 
pointed, of a green and brown colour. On the top of 
each ſtem grow the flowers, conſiſting of five leaves, 
which hang down, like the tops of Fennel, and repre- 
ſent little croſſes, ſometimes of a white, but more gene- 
rally of a ſcarlet colour. They have an agreeable odour. 
The Jeruſalem Croſs will thrive in any ſubſtantial ſoil 3 
but it grows beſt in the ſhade, The culture is the ſame 
as of the Lychnis; to which we refer our readers. It 
flowers in July; and is reckoned a great ornament, among 
any others you may pleaſe to plant it. Care ſhould be 
taken to water it, in hot and dry ſeaſons, 
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Or this flower there are ſeveral ſpecies; but as the 
Narciſſus Polyanthus is one of the moſt early bloſſoms, 
we ſhall briefly deſcribe it. Its ſcent is ſo ſweet, that 
many conſider it not leſs de ſirable than the Jonquil. This, 
like all the other Narciſſuses, ſhould be propagated from 
offsets, taken from their roots. 


The Polyanthus is greatly admired for its ſplendor 


and variety of colour, in both of which it has no ſmall 


reſemblance to the Auricula, In the rural parts of our 
gardens, 
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gardens, theſe, as well as the Daffodil Narciſſus, are a 
very agreeable ornament z which has cauſed them to be 


frequently mentioned by the moſt eminent of paſtoral 
writers. | 


FDV 


] 3 a p'ant that has a ſtem about a foot high, round, 
ſmooth, and of a deep-green colour. It is garniſhed 
with about fix or ſeven leaves, placcd irregularly, and 
which are long and narrow. At the top of the ſtem grow 
one or two flowers, hanging down in the ſhape of a bell : 
theſe are ſpeckled with ſeveral colours, and are compoſed 
ef fix leaves. The colours, being placed in the form of 
3 cheſs-board, have cauſed this plant to be called the 
Fritillary, from Freriius, which ſignifies a cheſs- board. 
Fritillaries are multiplied by bulbs and ſeeds, The bulbs 
are planted in September. The bulbs ſhould be placed 


tiree inches deep, and at the ſame diſtance from each 
other, They flower in April, 
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JESSAMIN E. 


Arrnovcn all the ſpecies of Jeſſamines grow in 4 
very irregular form, and are never ſubmitted to the pru- 


ning-knife, they are a beautiful ornament to any garden, 
Of the Jeſſamine, there are too many ſorts to be here 
deſcribed; we ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the 
Common jeſſamine, which is fo great a decoration to the 
cottages of our peaſants, as well as the gardens of our 
nobility. It is a ſhrub that ſhoots forth ſeveral ſmal! 
branches; which are adorned with leaves oblong, pointed, 
placed in pairs along each branch, which terminates with 


a ſingle leaf: at the end of the branches grow the bloſ- 


ſoms, in form of umbrellas, conſiſting of five delicate 


white leaves, which poſſeſs a moſt agreeable ſmell, When 
| | the 
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the Jeſſamine is in bloom, nothing can be more pleaſing, 
than the coatraſt of the green ground with the ſtarry. 


flowers with which it is ſo numerouſly ſtudded, 


CARNATION., 


Tusk are called, by the Greeks and Romans, the 


White Violet, from being of the ſame ſpecies with reſpect 


to the flowers. The Gillyflower is reckoned one of the 


moſt principal ornaments of our gardens. The variety 


and great number of its flowers ſeem to have acquired it 


this diſtinction. The leaves of the tem reſemble thoſe 


of Sage: from the middle of the root, the ſtem riſes. 
about eighteen inches, and then runs into ſeveral. 


branches, tufted with beautiful flowers, compoſed of 


four leaves, in the form of a croſs, which have a moſt. 


fragrant ſmell. This plant is raiſed from feed being 
ſown in March, on hot-beds, in ſmall drills drawn acroſs 
each other: the ſeed being ſown, is covered, with the 


hands, as Jightly as poſſible, When the plants appear, 


they muſt be ſecured from the froſt by glaſſes, matting, 


or dry dung. Among the Gillyflowers is ranked what. 


is commonly called the Carnation, Old Blowers, &c. 


HA PASSION. 
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PASSION FLOWER. 


'T rms flower cannot be eſteemed leſs than a miracle, 
ſince God has thought proper to deſcribe on it the prin- 
cipal emblems of the death and paſſion of our Saviour, 
The leaves are pointed, like a crown of thorns: the 
whiteneſs of the leaves repreſents the innocence of Chriſt; 
the red ſtrings are emblems of his being ſcourged; and 
the little column, in the middle of the flower, is thought 
by Divines to be the figure of the pillar to which our 
Saviour was bound : another part repreſents the ſponge; 
and the ſtamina, growing over the pillar, remind us of 
the three nails with which he was nailed to the croſs : 
and, in a word, the pointed leaves raiſe a perfect idea 

| of 
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of the ſpear with which his ſacred fide was pierced. 
This moſt curious flower grows in all ſorts of ground, 
eſpecially in a ſoil inclinable to moiſt rather than light : 
it is multiplied by roots ſet three inches deep. As the 
roots ſpread conſiderably, care ſhould be taken to pre- 


vent their injuring the roots of other- neighbouring 
flowers. | 


AMARANTHUS 


Is a plant that has, riſing from its root, leaves that 
are large, pointed, of a browniſh green, bordered with 
red. From the centre of theſe leaves grows a tem about 
eighteen inches high, of a red colour, bearing flowers 
either of a violet, purple, crimſon, orange, red, or ſcarlet 
colour. From the beauty and fimp!icity of theſe colours, 
the Amaranthus is always eſteemed as a moſt valuable 
appendage to a garden, The ſeed, which, 1s remarkably 
ſmall, curious, and beautiful, is preſerved in little boxes 
until the winter. Theſe flowers appear graceful in pots 
filled with kitchen-garden earth and bed mould. If 
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-watered conſtantly and carefully, they will grow, in this 
ſtate, to a fine ſize, and will make a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance: and, as the flowers continue a conſiderable 
time, and flouriſh when other flowers are ſcarce, the 
Amaranthus is confidered as no inconſiderable part of an 
elegant garden. 


ROSE, 
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Arn OU GH Roſts are generally ranked among 
towering ſhrubs, yet, as they are reckoned the greateti 
ornaments of an Engliſh garden, and are the chief beauty 
of any aſſemblage of flowers, we ſhould think ourſelves 
remiſs, in omitting a brief account of them, in this ſhort 
Deſcription of Flowers, 
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As a general deſcription of the many ſorts of Roſes, --. 
they grow on ſhrubs, that ſhoot forth hard, woody, thorny 
branches ; with oblong leaves, indented, and armed with 
prickles. On theſe branches grow the flowers, conſiſting 
of leaves, in a round form; their cups ace leafy, and 
turn to round, or oblong, pulpy berries. The Pale Roſe 
is fair, large, of a carnation colour, and poſleſfes an 
agreeable ſmell and appearance. The Damaſk Roſe is 
a ſmall, white, fingle or double Roſe, with a muſky 
ſcent, The Common White Roſe is large and beautiful ; 
and remarkable for being, with the Red Roſe, worn as 
the diſtinct ion of the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
The Yellow Roſe has broad leaves, of a lemon colour, 
without ſmell, The Monthly Roſe is like the Damaſk, 
and has red flowers, growing in bunches. The Striped 
Roſe has white and red ſtreaked leaves: and the Mos 
Roſe is ſo called, from the ſtem and outward leaves ap- 
pearing to be covered with moſs, in a manner that ap- 


pears fingularly beautiful, 


RANUN. 
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S AN YN QC-V- LU. 


Tur Ranunculus, next to the Tulip, is deſirable for 
its beauty. There are ſeveral ſorts of them imported 
every year from Turkey. This plant blooms in April 
and May, upon ftalks about fix or eight inches high. 
The double-flowering ſorts are crowded with petals, like 
the Province Roſe flower. The colours of them are deep 
ſcarlet, veined with green and golden hues, yellow tipped 
with red, white ſpotted with red, orange colours, piain 
white, yellow with black, and one ſort of a peach - bloom 
colour. The fingle Ranunculus blows ſon:ewhat taller 
than the double, and is moſt agre-ab!y variegate} with 
pleaſant colours. They are both increaſed by offsets, 
found about the roots, after taken from the ground, 
They may likewiſe be propagated from ſeed, taved 
from the ſingle bloſſoms, But we are indebted greatly 
to the French for them, in conſequence of our climate 
being too cold for their cultu. 


H7 DAISY, 
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Tur Daiſy, being of an agreeable aſpect, was called 
by the Romans, Bellis, from Bellus, i. e. handſome. 
The Daiſy has ſmall, oblong, ſmooth leaves, both in- 
dented, and otherwiſe : in the middle of theſe leaves riſe 
little, long ſtalks, tufted with a radiated flower, which 
is ſometimes white, red, and yariegated. 


The Daiſy, for its ſimplicity of beauty, and being the 
early grace of our banks and meadows, has been ever, 
and juſtly, one of the m & charming ſubjeRs of paſtoral 
poetry. To gather them, is the firſt pleaſure of liſping 
infancy; and to view them, is the firſt delight of the 
numble cottager. Although this plant produces ſeed, 


yet 


5 
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yet thoſe who cultivate them in their gardens, replant the 
ſplit roots. It grows very low; and is a moſt proper and 
beautiful border, either in the flower or kitchen garden. 


* 


— 


Lt —— — 


1 nn . 


Is a ſort of Hyacinth, called Hyacinthus Indicus. Al- 
though this plant is brought from ſuch a diſtance as Aſia, 
yet it js now plentiful in moſt parts of Europe, The 
Tuberoſe has, growing from its roots, ſeveral Icaves, 
about fix inches long, ſtrait, and pointed at the end. In 
the miedle grows a ſtem, to the height of three or four 
feet, and about ha!f an inch in diameter. On the top 
of the tem grow the flowers, like Lilies, fingle-leafed, 
ſhaped like a pipe, indented, and looking like a bell. 
The flowers blow ſucceſſively, which cauſes the Tu- 
beroſe to continue long in bloſſom. So ſweet is their 
odour, that they perfume the place wherein they are ſet. 
This plant, if ſet in May, will flower in Autumn. They 
thould be placed where the ſun is hotteſt. They will be 
found a greater ornament to windows than to parterres. 


H8 SNOW- 
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SNOWDROP. 


Ox r of the firſt offerings which Flora diſplays on 
the ſhrine of Nature, is the Snowdrop. Pallid like the 
cheek of Spring, are its leaves; and, like the ſeaſon in 
which it appears, its bloſſom hangs languid on the ver- 
dant ſtem. The flower is compoſed of fix leaves, which 
together form a bloſſom, ſimilar in ſhape to a bell: the 


odour is as grateful as the colour is delicate. The Snow- 
drop, being a bulbous plant, is raiſed from its root, and 
is generally ranged with the Narciſſus Although it is a 
common flower, yet ſuch is its beauty, ſimplicity, and 
cheering appearance, that it generally accompanies the 
Crocus in all parterres diſtinguiſhed for their variety or 
their elegance, 


SWEET 


nal 
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SWEET-WILLIAM. 


THERE are two ſorts of this plant, conſiſting of 


fin;le and double flowers. The fingle fort only differs in 
the colour of the flower: the one has branches of bloſ- 
toms variegated with red and white; the other has cluſ- 
ters of deep crimſon- coloured flowers. They both bloſ- 
ſom in June and July, upon ſtalks two feet high, The 
double ſort produces its beautiful red flowers in the ſame 
months, but upon ſhorter ſtems. The ſingle- flowe red 
Sweet- William may be raiſed from ſeeds ſown in March: 
they will bloſſom the ſecond year. The double ſort is 
propagated from ſlips taken from the root in March 
or April: if planted in a loamy ſoil, they will thrive the 
bet, The others may be alſo increaſed by the ſame 
means, or if they are laid down in the earth like Car- 
nation layers. . 


CYCLAMEN, 


<A. . 3 
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Sing 

ance 
; CYCLAMEN, abo; 
4 Tas Cyclamen is ſo called in Latin, French, an. M © 
. Engliſh, from the root being almoſt round. It is a plant L 
4 that produces from the root, leaves that are broad, almoſt plac 
if round, of a dark green colour, ſpeckled on the outſide, ut 
9 and with purple on the infide: in the middle grow long“ 
| pedicles, and at the top of which are the fingle-leave! lng 
N flowers, dividing into five parts, folding inwards, Au- MW ** 


tumnal Cyclamens bear a red flower, ſweetly ſcented, the 
In moſ 
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ir. this ſeaſon, blows one called the Conſtantinople Cy- 
clamen, which bears the firſt year twenty flowers; the 
ſecond, fifty; and the third, two hundred: and all with 
out the leaſt ſmell, The Cyclamen is raiſed by ſceds. 
The Autumn Cyclamen ſhould be ſown in Autumn, and 
the Spring Cyclamen in the Spring. | 


— — — * 
SC ARLET LYCHNIS. 


Tur beauty of this plant is ſuch, as to cauſe it to be 
ranked among the moſt elegant parterres. Both the 
Single and Double Lychais are very delightful in appear- 
ance: they bear bunches of ſcarlet flowers, upon ſtalks 
tbove two feet high, in June and July. They are fo 
greatly eſteemed, that gardeners rear them in pots, to 
decorate the moſt beautiſul parts of their garden, or to be 
placed, in the Summer ſeaſon, in chimnies, where they 
prove a moſt pleaſant ornament. The double kind is 
increaſed by flips taken from the root in March. The 
ſingle flowering kind may be propagated by the ſame 
means, or raiſed in March from ſeeds, which bloſſom 
the firſt year. An open ſituation, and a light ſoil, are 
moſt proper for their cultivation. 

: by CROCUS « 
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CRO CU S. 


Tuis early flower, as if anxious to ſhare with the 
Snowdrop in cheering the departing gloom of Winter, 
appears in January and February, but not to be a mere 
ſpeRacle of beauty: it produces a moſt uſcful ſubſtance, 
which is ſaffron. The ſhape of the flower reſemb!:; 
the Lily, and poſſeſſes an agreeable ſcent. Conſider- 
ing its cheerful aſpect, when few flowers appear, 
and its producing fo valuable an eſſence, it is rather a 
wonder it ſhould not be more cultivated in our gardens, 
The true Crocus is rather to be multiplied by the root 
than by its ſeed. It requires a rich ſoil, and ought to be 
* planted in a ground expoſed to the foſtering rays of the 
lun. 


LCOLUMBINE, 
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COLUM BINE. 


Tus plant is called Aquilegia, from Aquila, an 
Eagle, in conſequence of the leaves of its flower being 
hooked like the beak and talons of that bird, The Co- 
lumbine ſhoots indented leaves of a blueiſh green, and 
growing to long ſtalks. In the middle, rites a ſtem of 
eighteen inches long, which is ſlender, and of a reddiſh 
colour: from this ſtem ſprout ſeveral little ſprigs, which 
ſupport a flower compoſed of five flat and five hollow 
leaves, coloured with red, blue, white, cheſnut, and 
carnation, Columbines require a rich ſoil, and are cul- 
tivated by ſowing the ſeed very thinly in September, in 
beds well dug, where it remains until the plants are 
ready to be removed to the plots of a parterre. The 
Columbine is one of thoſe laſting plants which is kept 
alive by its roots, and will live a long time in the earth 
without requiring to be ſown again. 


DOUBLE 
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DOUBLE MARYGOLD. 


Twas plant has been admitted into our gardens, from 
the richneſs of the colour, and the beautiful form of the 
numerous leaves. Nothing can be more ſplendid than 
their golden hue, With reſpect to the diſpoſition of the 
leaves, they ſeem as if Flora had particularly diſpoſed 
them into the form of a crown, for her own embelliſh- 
ment. The leaves are not only beautiful in themſelves, 
but they are allowed, by phyſicians and botaniſts, to poſſu1s 
great medicinal virtues : they are ſaid to cheer the ſpirits, 
by their infuſion, as much as they cheer the fight by 
their appearance. Their flavour is likewiſe ſo agreea- 

| ble, 
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(iz, as to have cauſed it to be mixed among the herbs 
that are uſually boiled in our broths and ſoups, Thus, 
after delighting us in the parterre, they heighten the de- 
"'cacies of our tables. 


B34 V3 03: 3. 


FROM the leaves of this plant, reſembling thoſe of 
Flax, it is called in Latin, Linaria, from Linus, which 
Eynifics Flax. It riſes into ſeveral ſtems, two, three, or 
tour feet highz and ſhoots into many branches, gar- 
niſhed with ſtrait, oblong leaves, of a light-green colour. 
A: the extremities of theſe boughs appear fingle flowers, 
with irregular leaves. Theſe plants are of uſe in little 
courts, where they are ſet two feet diſtant from each 
other, in borders raiſed for the purpoſe; or in pots, 
placed in ſymmetrical order. The Belvidere is multiplied 
by ſeed, ſown in plain ground, in any part of a nurſery , 
from whence it is removed, as ſoon as it is ſtrong enough 
to be replanted. As the air injures the root, it ſhould be 
replanted the moment it is taken from its native ſoil, 


and watered immediately, PRIMROSE, 
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Tas flower very early graces the lap of Nature. I. 
golden leaves are frequently ſeen riſing from the ſnowy 
beds. So welcome is this flower to man, that it is fre- 
quently reared in pots; which are placed to adorn our 
windows, when ſcarcely any other verdure is to be ſeen 
abroad, When planted, it ſhould be placed in good gar- 
den mould, and in a warm fituation, among the ſmalleſt 
flowers, or elſe to edge the compartments of our par- 
terres with its golden tiſſues As no flower is more 
cheering, or agreeable to the ſight, we find it generally 
grace our moſt choice and beautiful gardens. 


FLOWER 


Fd 
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FLOWER OF PARNASSUS, 


Twms plant is called Parnaſſia, or Gramen Parnaſſi, 
by the Botaniſts, from its being found on the Mountain 
of Parnaſſus. It bears leaves very like thoſe of the Vio- 
let; from amidſt theſe leaves riſe ſeveral ſtems, about 
fix inches high : on the top is a roſy flower, compoſed of 
ſeveral unequal leaves, fringed, and diſpoſed-in a circle. 
This plant is annual, and conſequently multiplied by 
ſeed, which ſhould not be thrown too thick, It thrives 
beſt in a fat, moiſt earth; and is cultivated like thoſe 
other plants that are ſown in hot-beds in March, and 
which are conſequently to be ſecured from the cold by 
glaſſes, ſtraw, or matting. This flower is not only a 
great beauty in parterres, but in pots, or very large tubs, 
where it appears to equal advantages 


WALL- 
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WALLFLOWER 


Is called by ſome, the Yellow Gillyflower. It confiſte 
of both ſingle and double flowering kinds. It ſhoots 
out leaves of a.dark green colour, that are pointed at the 
end: between theſe leaves, grow ſeveral branchy ſtalks; 
on the top of which appear the flowers, compoſed of four, 
and ſometimes more leaves, of a yellow colour. The 
ſingle Wallflower is multiplied by feed, and the double 
by layers or ſlips, 2 
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This flower will grow every where; even upon walls, 
ot among rubbiſh: but, when cultivated, more care 
ſno2uid be taken of them, as they will prove an agreeable 
arnament to borders, or any other parts of a garden 
not deſtined for more choice flowers. 8 9 


BLUE BELL. 


Tux Blue Bell plant ſhooots forth ſtalks two feet and 
a half high, which are hairy, and furniſhed with leaves: 
theſe are oblong, broad, and pointed at the end, notched 
at the edges, and downy: along theſe ſtalks, and at the 
ſtems of the leaves, the flowers grow, in form of bells! 
theſe bloſſoms are blue, notched at the brims, and di- 
vided into four parts; each is ſupported by a calyx, or 
little cup, divided likewiſe into five parts. This flower 
delights much in the ſoil of a kitchen garden. It is 
multiplied by ſowing the ſeed, as thinly as poſſible, on 
the end of a plot well dug, and ſmoothed on the ſurface. 
The time of ſowing is September and October, and that 
ef flowering is July. 
LILY 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY: 


Many are ſurpriſed that this plant ſhould be called 
a Lily, as the bloſſom has not the leaſt reſemblance to 
that flower. Of this plant there are two ſorts; the 
white and the large-leaved Lily. The firſt has a ſtem 
a foot high, bearing three long, large, (ncoth, green 
leaves: the ſtem, from the middle upwards, is adorned 
with flowers almoſt round, white, very fragrant, and 
faſtened to a ſmall ſprig. The ſecond only differs from 
the ficſt in having red flowers inclining to white, and not 
having ſo agreeable a ſcent. The Lily of the Valley is 
only multiplied by flips taken from the plant and roots, 
This plant, firſt ariſing in a valley, thrives no where fo 
well 23 in ſhady places; for which reaſon, it is never ſet 
in the walks, but in ſome private” part of the garden, 


hefe it is reared for the ſake of its flowers. 
SUN. 
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SUNFLOWER. 


Tuns plant is called Torn-Sol by the Italians, which 
fgnifies turning towards the ſun : it is therefore called 
Turnſole by ſeveral of our Botaniſts. The cauſe of its 
turning towards the ſun, is from the flower being heavy, 
ard conſequently inclining the tem to that poſition it is 


liable to, from being warped by the rays of this lumi- 
dary- a 


The Sunflowers are of two ſorts: one produces a 
ſtern between five and fix feet high, which is very ſtrait 
and branchleſs, with leaves nearly as large as thoſe of the 
Vine, jagged, pointed, and rough; on the top of this 

ſtem 
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ſtem appear the flowers, reſembling the ſun, Cr 
ſhould be taken in what part of a garden it is plante 
let it ſhould choke the flowers growing near it, The 
places moſt proper, are the broad allies planted with tree, 
and between which the Turn-ſol may be planted at threx 
feet diſtance. 


INDIAY 
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AlrHOVOH this plant has a ſtrong ſmell, yet it is 
raiſed in our gardens, for its beautiful lower. 'The In- 
dian Pink ſhoots into a ſtem, about eighteen inches high, 
and then divides into ſeveral branches, full of leaves, in- 
dented and pointed. At the extremity. of each bough,. 
appear radiated flowers, round, compoſed of ſeveral well- 
formed leaves, which are of a yellow colour, The diſk 
conſiſts of ſeveral flourithes, divided into many parts. 
Theſe flowers have likewiſe crowns, compoſed of half- 
flouriſhes, placed in a cup, of one leaf, The Indian 
Pink requires much the ſame management as the female 
Balſam Apple. The cold injures them very materially. . 

This 
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This plant is very proper in all the compartments of ou: 
parterres : but they ſhould not be placed among plants 
of the ſmaller ſize, nor in the middle of beds; for, by 
ſuch a ſituation, the great beauty of theſe Pinks would 
be loſt to the ſpectator. | 


LUPINE. 
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L UP i N k. 


Lurixks conſiſt of three ſorts; the Great Blue, the 
Small Blue, and Yellow Flowering ſpecies. They all 
bloſſom in May and June. The firſt ſort grows to about 
two feet high; and the two latter, about half the height 
of the former. They are a flower that is ſeen in moſt 
gardens; and are remarkable for their neatneſs of bloſ- 
ſom, and ſimplicity of colouring, The yellow ſpecies 
poſſeſſes an agreeable ſcent, which is denied to the other 
ſorts, that however are recompenſed, in general, with 
a greater brilliancy of colouring, 
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| 'Tars plant conſiſts of three ſpecies, called the Major, : | 
Minor, and the Scarlet Flowering kind. The Major has R 
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0 q a flower of a rich purple colour; the Minor diſplays a 1 
. « 

of flower of a delicate hue, between a ſky and mazarine te 
bt blue: this ſpecies is ſometimes variegated with the co- 5 


lours of yellow and white. The Scarlet-flowering kind n 
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is diſtinguiſhed for bearing F flower, of the colour from 
which itderives its name. But that which moſt particularly 
characteriſes the Convolvulus, in all its three ſpecies, is 
the flower, conſiſting of a fingle leat, which is a re- 
markable inſtance of the variety Nature diſplays in every 
part of the Creation , when contraſted with the Ranun- 
culus, and other flowers, that are compoſed of ſuch a 
multitude of leaves. The Convolvulus blows from June 
until Auguſt ; and, as a picture of humility, creeps upon 
the ground, 


% D0:: Lo 


1 HIS plant, from its appearance while blooming, be- 
ing ſimilar to a royal ſpear, is called in Latin, Haſtula * 
Regia, i. e. King's Spear. The ſtem of the Aſphodel 
is three feet high. In the middle of it grow, up to the 
top, a great number of ſingle flowers, each divided into 
tive perts. It thrives in every ſort of foil ; is multiplied 
more by roots than feed 3 and, if well watered, will afford 


12 moſt 
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moſt beautiful lowers. The Aſphodel is conſidered as , 
great ornament to a border, or any other part of a garden, 
where dwarfs, or tall flowers, are raiſed. It ſhould be 
ſet three inches deep, and a ſpan diſtance from each 
other, or from whatever flowers may be in the ſam? 
compartments. 


8 — . YONM- 
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FOXGLOVE 


Ts a large flower, reſembling a thimble worn on the 
finger: from the root grows a ſtalk, two, and ſometimes 
three feet high; and is hairy, and of a reddiſh colour: 
the leaves are oblong, and pointed at the end; covered 
sich a little hair; indented on the edges: the outfide is 
a browniſu green, and the inſide of a filvery white, On 
one fide of the chief ſtem ſprout ſeveral footſtalks, which 
Fapport fingle flowers that are Wide at top, and are cut 


$3 into 
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into two lines: their colour is generally purple, although 
they have ſometimes a mixture of hues, In the middle 
of the cup is a chive, which adheres to che hind part of 
the flower. A light ſoil agrees beſt with this plant. 
The ſeed being very ſmall, ſhould be thinly ſown in 
September. Fox-gloves flower in June. Being tall 
plants, they are only adapted for the borders of beds, 
where the larger ſpecies of flowers are ſet or planted. 


HEART OS EAS k. 


; T RIS flower, by the Latins, is called Viola Tricolor, 
from being adorned with three colours. It bears ſtems 
which have a tendency to creep along the ground; and 
are full of leaves, and rather oblong: the ſtems branch 
into boughs; at the top of which grow the flowers, 
which are placed under the ſpecies of Violets, compoſed 
of five leaves, from bearing a cup divided into five parts: 
each flower is white, blue, and yellow-coloured. It is 
multiplied by ſeed ſown in beds as thinly as poſſible, 

| | When 
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| When ſufficiently raiſed, it is removed into pots, where 
it makes a more agreeable appearance than it does in its 
native humble ſituation, where it is loſt and overlooked, 
like modeſt merit, amid its greater and more ſplendid 
| neighbours. 


I 4 AURICULA. 
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AURICULA. 


'T ms flower has been the greateſt pride of all gar- 
deners. One root of it has ſold for twenty guineas, 
Theſe flowers are indeed very delightful, both in ſcent 
and beauty. They bloſſom in April, and are in full 


bloom about the 2oth of the ſame month. The nume 


rous variety of their flowers, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names and titles of eminent and exalted characters: thus, 
it has been not unaptly obſerved, that, as Auriculas in- 
creaſed fo fait, and great men, if poſſible, decreaſed 
faſter, in a ſhort time names of diſtinction would be 
wanting to denote their differences. The goodneſs of an 


Auricula conſiſts in a ſtrong flower- ſtem, ſhort footſtalks, 
large 
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large regular flowers, full, round, and white eyes; and 
that the flowers themſelves may be flat, not the leaſt in- 
clining to cup. 


The culture being particular, we refer our readers 
to Bradley's New Improvements in Gardening and 
Planting. | | | 


. 


Tur Violet produces, from its root, tufts of leaves 
almoſt round, indented on the edges, and of a beautiful 
green. In the middle of theſe leaves grow the flowers, 
conſiſting of ſeveral irregular lips, ſnaped like a butterfly: 
the two uppermoſt reſemble a ſtand; and thoſe on the 
ſide are like wings; and the two lowermoſt are formed 
like a little bark, Thus curiouſly formed, it has been 
equally the pride of thg peaſant, prince, and poet. It is 
one of the moſt early beauties with which Flora preſents 
reviving nature. It grows in any ſort of ground, and is 

particularly 
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particularly pleaſing upon the borders of ſmall gardens, 
The flower is as agreeable to the ſmell as to the fight, 
which has cauſed it to have been ſo univerſal a favourite, 


It ſhould be replanted every three years, and kept from 


weeds, which is the chief trouble the culture of the 
Violet requires. The Double Violet is only that which 
is raiſed in our gardens, | 


PINK, 


oO — — — en 1 


— ———— — — — 
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Tuts plant ſhoots long, ſtrait, thick, hard leaves, of a 
blueiſh green. In the middle riſes the ſtem, long, round, 
and jointed at a certain diſtance: on the top of this the 
flowers grow, conſiſting of ſeveral variegated leaves, ſup- 
ported by a hollow membraneous cup. Such is reckoned 
the beauty of this flower, that it has been the firſt ſtudy 
of the moſt eminent gardeners, to raiſe them in the 
greateſt perfection. Volumes have been written on their 

cultivation; 
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cultivation; and, as the flower is ſo well known, ws 
ſhall only add, that Pinks are ſet indifferently, either in 
open ground, upon beds, in earthen pots, or in tubs, in 
Autumn, or the month of March. They are one of the 
chief ornaments of all gardens; and are remarkable for 
the variety, beauty, and excellence of the flowers. 


* 


— _— 


AUSTRIAN ROSE. 

'T ms plant has, like other Roſes, a prickly ſtalk, 
which is garnithed with winged leaves of an oval form, 
and their lobes ſawed. The flower conſiſts of petals that 
are indented at the top, and which have one fide red and 
the other yellow. It being a ihrub, it may be propa- 
gated from the ſuckers that grow from the root, or from 
the offsers, either in Spring or Autumn. It bloſſoms 
during the months of July and Auguſt, Although this 
flower is much cultivated, yet Miller obſerves, that it 
is only an accidental variety of the Roſe confidered as a 
genus. Among the many ſpecies of Roſes, this is cul- 
tivated as one of the moſt valuable embelliſhments of 
ſhrubbery, | 


HELLEBORI 
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Grows wild in Italy, Auſtria, and Lombardy. It 
thrives beſt on high ſituations. It has a plain ſtalk, un- 
garniſhed with leaves, until it produces the bloſſom on 
its ſummit: the flower is yellow, and compoſed of five 
or more petals. The root is fibrous. This plant ſhould 
be propagated by offsets, and the roots ſhould be taken 
out of the ground, and tranſplanted. When their leaves 


decay, which is generally from the beginning of June to 
| October, 
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October, the roots ſhould be planted in ſmall cluſters, in 
order to improve the appearance of their bloſſoms. It 
planted alternately with Snowdrops, their effect will be the 
more agreeable, as they flower about the ſame time. 


— TITER ena ern 
1 1 1 


Tux Bulbous Iris ſhoots forth a ſtem formed of 
long, broad leaves, that are ſoft, and of a pale green co 
lour. In the middle grows a ſtalk which bears, on it: 
top, a fingle-leaved flower divided into fix parts; and, in 
the centre of the flower, is a chive of three leaves arched. 
Their flowers are either white, yellow, blue, red, or aſh 
colour, and are moſt beautiful in appearance, They are 
multiplied both by their ſeed, and by bulbs. When th: 
ſeed is to be ſown, it ſhould be gathered in July, and 
preſerved until September, before it is committed to the 
ſoil; and whatever colour the ſeed is, you may expect 0 
have a flower ariſe from it of the ſame hue, which is a 
circumſtance peculiar to the Iris, and may account fur 
its name, which is derived from a Greek word ſignifying 
to foretell or preſage; for the ſeed thus foretells the co- 


lour of the flower. a 
NASTURTIVUM. 
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NAS TVU RTI M. 


Tux Nas Tu rium INDICUM, or Indian Creſſes, 
are of two ſorts; one large, and the other ſmall. The 
large ſort is known by the name of Monk's Hood: it has 
flowers, variegated with yellow and ſcarlet: they run 
upon the. ground, and blow from May to September. 
This plant is raiſed with little care. The ſeed, being 
large, is ſown in ſeparate grains, at four inches diſtant 
from each otHfer.. The flowers of Monk's Hood grow 
upon ſmall reddiſh ftalks, and are compoſed of ſeveral ir- 
regular leaves. The ſtem is covered with leaves; which 
are ſometimes round, and ſometimes angular. The ſmall 
ſort of Naſturtium is frequently eaten as a pickle; 
but the larger, which is Monk's Hood, is conſidered as 


poiſonous, 
HOLY+ 
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HOLY.HOCK 5 


ConssT of ſeveral ſorts. They have a large ſtem, 
that riſes about ſix feet high ; which is decorated with 
flowers, in the ſame manner as other flower plants are 
decorated with leaves. The flower blends the delicacy of 
the Poppy with the richneſs of the Roſe. The colours 
of theſe flowers are various; as the red, white, purple, and 
black. Although the ſtems of the Holyhock are ſo ſtrong 
and large as to grow fix feet high, yet they wither every 
winter to the ground. Their ſeeds are ſown in March, 
in the natural earth; and, notwithſtanding they lie not 
long in the ground, they produce no flowers until the 
next year. They may be tranſplanted about March, or 
September. The time of flowering is in July and Au- 
guſt, 


CROWN 
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CROWN IMPERIA L. 


Tins plant has a ſtem about two feet high, which is 
ſurrounded with long, pointed leaves, growing imme- 
diately from the root: the ſtem is likewiſe garniſhed 
with ſmall leaves, growing in pairs, without any footſtalk. 
Upon the top of the ſtem is the flower, compoſed of 
ſeveral green, upright leaves, that appear to grow from 
the germ of another flower, formed of yellow inverted 
leaves, in a figure ſomewhat reſembling a turban : 
amid theſe leaves are ſeen ſtamina, with white anthera, 
which hang down in a graceful manner. The anthera 
reſemble dew-drops, falling from the filaments of the 
ſtamina. The Crown Imperial is propagated from its 
bulbs, which ſhould be taken out of their mould in June, 

K well 
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well cleaned, and carefully ſtored till September; when 
they ſhould be replanted. It bloſſoms chiefly in March and 
April : during theſe months, its ſingular beauty, and 
graceful dignity, form one of the chief ornaments of 
our moſt elegant gardens. 


— —— — 


H F A i NT n. 


2 N EXT to theſe follows the Hyacinth, with all its vir- 
gin beauties: there are ſo many ſorts of them, and ſo 
different in colour, that Nature ſeems to have taken plea- 
ſure in forming, and rendering them the more admirable: 
by variety. As we are noticing the more early flowers, 
we have to obſerve, that the winter and ſpring Hyacinth 
is blue, and odoriferous. It is little, round, and of a 
fingle colour. Hyacinths, like many other flowers, are 
multiplied by ſeed. The bulbs that are produced from 
the ſeeds, bear no flowers until the fourth year. The 
greateſt part of Hyacinths delight in places that are 
moſtly expoſed to the ſun, and apart from other flowers. 
Like animals that herd together in flocks, Hyacinths 
are, by Nature, moſt adapted to grow in cluſters, by 


themſelves. | 
MAR- 
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Tur Martagon, or Mountain Lily, conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſorts. The Great Martagon has a red flower, growing on 
a ſtem between two and three feet high, without any 
footſtalk. It is ſmooth to the touch, and of a deep 
green: the flower is crooked, and bends down at the end 
of the ſtalk, which ſupports it from falling. The plant 
may be ſet in any ſoil. It muſt be planted a ſpan deep 
11 the earth, and at the ſame diſtance from any other 
flowers which it accompanies. It is ſ:t among flowers 
of the larger ſize, or rather in the middle of borders, with 
flowers ſmaller than itſcif. The Martagon blooms in 
May. The bulbs ſhould not be removed beſore you 

K 2 intend 
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intend to tranſplant them. Being ſooner affected with 

heat than cold, the bulbs ſhould be ſheltered from th: 
ſun with little layers of earth, or preſerved from thc 
ſummer heat by frequent waterings. 


SWEET PE&@ 


Tunis plant is frequently introduced into gardens from 
the ſweetneſs of. its ſcent, and the delicate beauty of its 
flowers. It is generally ſet with another, called the 
Painted Lady. The flower of the Sweet Pea is exactly 
the ſame as the common Pea bloſſom, except being 
purple inſtead cf white, The flower of the Painted 
Lady is pink and white, They are both raiſed from 
ſeed, which is ſown about the time of the other Peas. 
They bloſſom moſtly in July, and are no little decoration 
to thoſe parts of a garden allotted for the irregular and 
beautiful ſimplicities of Nature. 


POPPY. 
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Tur Garden Poppy has a ſtalk about two feet high, 
which ſupports a flower diſtinguiſhed for its delicate 
texture, beauty, and variety of colour, and its ſomni- 
ſerous odour: but although the flowers are ſo agreeable 
in appearance, they are of ſhort continuance. They 
ſhould be ſown in ſpots, in order to afford an aſſemblage 
of colours, their variety of hue is ſo well calculated to 
afford. This flower is ſaid to yield a ſubſtance which is 
generally ſold by our Apothecaries as opium. The Dutch 
Wild Poppy does not blow ſo high as the former: the 
fl-wers are red and white ſtriped, and bloom during the 
months of June, July, and Auguſt, 


MEZEREON, 


. 


The Red is very common in gardens; but the White 


March. This plant may be profitably introduced into 
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MEZEREON. 
'T ms plant is of two ſorts; the Red and White flowering. 


Mezereon is rather ſcarce. They are both dwarfs, and 
ſeldom riſe higher than about. three feet: their ſtalks 
are ornamented with flowers ſo early as January, when 
the air is perfumed with their agreeable odours. They 
remain a long time in bloſſom, and are afterwards much 
adorned with the beauty of their fruitage. The only 
mode of propagating them, is by ſowing their ſeeds in 


parterres, as a ſlow flower, or in wilderneſs works, for 


its delightful bloſſoms. But they are adapted chiefly for 
A winter garden, 


C HONEVY- 
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HONEYSUCKLE 
Is « Grub, which Goots forth feveral- branches, that 
expand on every fide, and ſupport themſelves by twining 


round whatever is within their reach. At the knots of 
the branches, the leaves grow in pairs, oppoſite each 


other, at equal diſtances : they are ſoft, broad, pointed, 
green- without, and white within. At the end of the 
branches the flowers grow, in form of pipes, bending 
in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar to a crown. The peculiar 
form of the leaf, an agreeable diverſity of colour, and 
the aromatic odour it diſpenſes around the gardens it de- 
corates, render the Honeyſuckle one of the moſt de- 
firable appendages to every ſpot where the bounties of 


Flora are collected for human delight. . 
To 
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ST. JOHN's WORT 


Grows on a thin, leafy ftalle, about a foot high. 
From the chief ſtem grow many branches, which are 
garniſhed with long, ſmall, poſhted, and plain-edged 
leaves. On the top of each of the ſmaller branches, is 
a yellow flower, which greatly reſembles the Daiſy, both 
in ſize and form. If reared in a green-houſe, this plant 
will bloſſom in March: but, if cultivated in a garden, 
the uſual time of flowering is in June; when it may be 
gathered for medicinal purpoſes, St. John's Wort is 
reared in moſt phyſic gardens, from its poſſeſſing qualities 
that greatly aſſiſt the cure of the jaundice : it is like- 
wiſe a chief ingredient in that valuable balſam ſo well 
known by the name of Friar's Balſam, or Turlington's 
Drops, 
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